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, ea CHAPTER I. “Oh, I see,” the operator murmured, in an apologetic 


iY ~ ev re gram was flashing over the wises of the Great 
| Nort’ stern. The expert operator was ostentatiously 


4, Z ; vite ¥ 
,- maki, «his fingers fly, because the sender of the message 


~ _. was now watching him through the little office wicket. 


er “How long will the delivery take, operator?” was asked, 
+ a moment later, the stranger poking his head almost 


| __ through the aperture. 


is a ed 
fas * 
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“Not over ten minutes,” was the reply; “you: ought to 


— . “Quick, then, like a good fellow! A box of cigars or 
\ } its equivalent for you, if you succeed in accommodating 
4 me before the train goes.” 


| The operator paused in his manipulation of the key. 


we “Which way are you going, sir?” he asked, glancing 
~, at the clock above his head. 


\\ “Can’t tell yet,” answered the stranger. He ‘nstinct- 


vely moved back a step from the wicket, as if he did 
care to subject his face to too close a scrutiny. 
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tone, and resumed his work. 


The message was dispatched. It ran as follows: 


“UNION STATION, TORONTO. 
“To Col. Willoughby, Windsor Hotel, Montreal: 

“Have found him at last. He is here at this moment 
with an elderly lady. One or both about to take next 
train. Can’t tell which direction. East and west ex- 
press leave almost simultaneously. She, I think. In- 
struct quickly. POYNTER.” — 


“Operator ?” 
“Yes, sir.” | 
“Try a cigar from my case, eh; and smoke my health 
when you get time. I'll be within call on the platform.” 
“Yes, sir. Thanks.” : 
“By the way, operator 
“Yes, sir?” interrogatively. 
“Does Number Five go out first?” % 
“Both about together to-day, sir. Due in”—lookin 
over his shoulder at the clock—‘eighteen minutes. Lat 
you see,” Rate ote Seas 
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I'll be back presently.” 
de to take a turn up and down 


d slyly in at the windows of 
ch time he passed. 

ouldered man of about forty, 
but for a mustache, pier- 
He was very fashionably 


“Thanks. 
‘The stranger went outsi 
_ the platform, He glance 
the ladies’ waiting room ea 

He was a tall, square-sh 
with a dark face, clean-shaven 
cing black eyes and black hair. 


dressed, and looked like a gentleman of means and social 
standing. ick, from 


All his movements were qu his 
jaunty light step to the careless twirling of his gold-headed 
cane. | 

Twice he paused at the spot w 
the window of the ladies’ waiting room without being 

particularly noticed by certain of those inside. Both 
times his sharp look fell on two persons seated in the 
- furthermost corner of the room. He seemed greatly in- 
terested in them and their movements, and even in the 
expression of their faces as they conversed together, but 
he always drew back a little when they happened to turn 
their eyes toward the platform. 

Those two persons were an elderly lady, dressed in 
black and wearing a widow’s veil, and a tall, athletic- 
looking young man of about twenty, presumably her son. 

The latter was sufficiently good-looking to have most of 
the eyes in the room on him, but what attracted the most 
was his quiet, well-bred manner, and particularly his 
- demeanor toward his companion. He attended ‘to her in 
a way that bespoke a world of affection and care. 

The watcher outside noted all this and smiled: 

“By Jove, a pretty sight; I never saw such devotion!” 
he soliloquized. ‘“‘A handsome lady, and he—I declare, 
he surpasses the father. Wonder if he’s the elder. Well, 
I’ve struck the trail at last, working chiefly on a photo- 
graph. Won't Willoughby be glad? Aha! what’s Mr. 
Ewart doing now?” 

The watcher drew back from the window in time to 
man, who had risen from 
toward the platform to 
dd circumstance 
oung man should let 
on an arm leaning on 


here he could Iook in at 


“~<¢ 
ee ae 


peculiar 
It 


e and-death tragedy. 
a It was just at this moment that the operator appeared 


hs at another door and beckoned to the stranger. The latter 
hurried up the platform, taking care not to let the youth 
suo esee: him, and entered the general waiting room. 
“Well?” he asked, advancing to the wicket. 

-- “#fere you are, Mr. Poynter,” said the operator, hold- 
ing up a message. “Tust came. Answer called for.” 

_ “H’m! H’m!” said the recipient of the message, and 


he read as follows: 


SS 4 “GT. R. Station, ToRonTO. 

5 Edward Poynter: 

_ “Good! Watch ticket purchasé and follow. Don't let 
of sight at any cost. Report everything. | 
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“Operator ?” whispered Mr. Poynter, slyly passing in a oe . 
third “tip.” Bets 
“Well, sir?” said the other, rendered friendly to the - 
oint of obsequiousness. 
“Did you notice where a youn 


tickets for?” 
‘No, but I see them 1n the next roo 


already, I think.” 
“H’m! H’m! 


g man and old lady bought 
m.. They had tickets 


What train is that coming in?” 
“That’s the west-bound express.” 
The watchful Mr. Poynter walked to the window and 


looked out. He hurried to the wicket. 
“Operator,” he said, “dispatch this to Montreal, and 


wire the answer to me to an address I will telegraph you 
later. Here are three dollars,” and he hastily scribbled 


the following: ‘ 


| a 
as 


“West bound. Will follow. Am going to settle out. _ 
West. Remain in so that you can answer eatly quick 
messages. PoyNTER.”” 


“A ticket for—say, Guelph, operator.” 
“‘VYes; sir.” 
Next moment the west-bound train rolled out of the 
Union Station. In a’ front car sat Mrs. Ewart and her 
son, Stephen, and a few seats back from them, behind a 
wide-spread newspaper, sat the watchful Mr. Edward — 


Poynter. 


~ 


CHAPTER II. 


The village of Clairville had had its ups and downs. 

But about five years previous to the opening of our 
story the great Trevalyn Mills had been established there, 
hnd then a street railway was laid connecting it with Wes- 
ton, and a railway was built that ran through it at the 
southern end—it was a long and scattered village—hav- 
ing Toronto for one terminus and Collingwood, the splen- 
did lake port, for the other. So that Clairville promised * | 
to become, and indeed, already was, a thriving little town. i 
The Trevalyn Bank had established a branch there, and | 
the Trevalyn Iron Works had settled, and the Trevalyn 
car shops had applied for a bonus and got it, and alto- 
gether the place was on the high road to prosperity, with 
Trevalyn the chief name in it. Liat 

Mr. Trevalyn, who owned the mills, the bank, the 
street railway, and practically everything in sight—who 
had made the place—was a very handsome man of about 
fifty years of age, the scion of a great English family. 

He had three children, one daughter, Miss Gwendolin, 
and two sons, Mr. Harold and Mr. Philip. None of these > 
children had been seen in Clairville as yet though Mr... &s 
Trevalyn and his wife had spent’ some months there, and a 
had lately purchased a fine residence, and announced thei & 
intention of living permanently in Clairville. SNe ya 

_Just as our story opens, a report was going round that 
Mr. Trevalyn’s children were about to come to the village 
to reside with their father and mother. The three had just a 
returned from Europe, it was said, where the boys jhe Re 
completed their university course, and the daughter. t 
been graduated from some famous seminary. he 
tion and curiosity were rife among the villagers, 


he 4 


“pecially as it was rumored that Miss Gwendolin ‘ 


patronizing the Royal Arms Hotel. 


- cloud was on their sky. 


“ 


revalyn 
Was a remarkable beauty, and had been a belle among the 
ladies of the English nobility. 


On a bright afternoon in June, a train came rolling into 
Clairville and discharged several passengers that are to 
be characters in this narrative. | 


First, there alighted from a forward coach, a stalwart 
young man, who helped his mother down and escorted her 
to the station platform with a care that attracted the at- 


tention of three other passengers, who had just alighted 
from a rear coach. 


Lhese were a young lady and two young gentlemen, 
who had enough about theni in common to appear as 
members of the same family, and who were so fashion- 
ably dressed, and so obviously well-bred and refined, as to 
be imediately set down as members of the upper or aristo- 
cratic world. Behind them came the lady’s maid and a 
couple of other servants, who helped on the impression 
by relieving their masters and mistress of all care con- 
cerning the luggage. 

“Look at that young chap, Hal, that’s helping the old 
lady. Wouldn’t he make a good halfback in a Rugby 
scrimmage?” said one of the young gentlemen quietly to 
his brother. } 

“By Jove! you’re right, Phil,” replied the other, raising 
a single eyeglass and surveying critically, the object of 
the remark. ‘‘Such shoulders! He’d make a good stroke 
for an eight-oared crew. Reminds you of Arkwright, 
of Baliol, a little, doesn’t he, eh? Only he has a finer- 
looking face. There’s his profile now—see ?” 


The train rolled.away from the station, but not before 
another passenger had alighted—our friend, Mr. Poynter. 
He crossed the platform and walked to the stand back of 
the station where the little row of cabs and carriages 
stood. 


There were not many of these signs of metropolitan life 
in Clairyille, only one for each hotel, and two private con- 


veyances.: One of these was a most stylish equipage, with 


a liveried coachman on the box, and a footman standing 
near the step. The young lady and her two brothers got 


into it. 

Into the other cab Steve Ewart helped his mother, and 
when Mr. Poynter saw this, he turned, and, handing his 
portmanteau to a hackman, announced his intention of 
He had observed all 
that was necessary. He could rest some of his mental 
faculties for a while, especially after he had dispatched 
another telegram. 

The whole Ewart family, three in number, were now 
in Clairville. They had formerly lived in Canton, Ohio. 
After the death of the father, two years before, Steve and 
Will had come to this little Canadian village, got em- 
ployment and prospered. They had toiled and saved till 
they got a little home for their mother. A week ago it 
was fully furnished, and in shape to receive her. Steve 
applied for and received a leave of absence, went off to 
Ohio for his mother, and here they were returning. 

Happiness seemed in store for them, and yet, alas! a 
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CHAPTER III. 


There are a few things more for the reader to become 
acquainted with before we proceed to tell the story of the 
great commotion that stirred the inhabitants of Clairville 
in the summer of 189—. 

_ The chain of startling and thrilling events that kept the 
simple village people in a fever heat state of agitation 
for weeks began at or about nine o’clock on the night 
of Tuesday, June 21, 189—. | 

The great drama began then without warning. There 
fell upon the stillness and quietness of Clairville, like a 
thunderbolt from the skies, a dreadful happening that by 
morning was known throughout the length and breadth 
of Canada. 

But it is necessary to lead up to it by making the reader 
acquainted, at least slightly, with the chief personages 
concerned, and the best time for this is between the 
hours of eight and nine o'clock on the night of June 2ist. 


AT THE TREVALYN OFFICE. 


The main Trevalyn office was not at the mills, but over 
a quarter of a mile distant from them, that is to say, 
up in the village. It stood on the corner of Main Street 
and South Street, and was next door to the Trevalyn 
Bank. In fact, the two were in the same building. They oc- 
cupied the lower floor of a three-storied brick structure that 
was divided at the bottom into two equal parts by an 
archway capable of letting one team at a time pass 
through into the yard behind. There was no means of 
communication between the bank and the office. To go 
from one to the other, it was necessary to pass out onto 
the street, and walk a few paces past the archway. Neither 
was there connection between either of them and the floors 
above. To get to the second floor, which was wholly 
occupied with the offices of the Kemp law firm, it was 
necessary to mount an outside stairway on the South 
Street side. The office, like the bank, consisted of two 
large rooms only, one in front, one in the rear; one 
public, the other private. Unlike the bank; which we 
will refer to later, the office had two entrances. You 
entered the public room by a door on Main Street, you 
entered the private room—if you were important enough 
to get permission—by a door on South Street, or from 


_the front room. 


These details are essential to an understanding of what 
follows. 


It was pay day for the Trevalyn employees. The pay- 
ing was usually done in the office, between the hours 
of six and nine. 


At a little after half-past eight, Steve Ewart entered 
the office, and found a number of men waiting to receive 
their checks—waiting their turn. 


“Hello, Bob,” he said, addressing big Bob Barton, the 
Hercules of the mills, “did you see my brother, Will, 
around this evening? He hasn’t been home to supper yet, 
and mother is uneasy.” 

“Oh, ay! you have your mother with you now. 
I haven’t seen Will since——” 

“T saw him a while ago,’ spoke up old Simon Cobb, 
crossing over to the open window near which the two 
were standing. “I think he’s in next door, Steve. Least- 
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“Tn the bank, you mean ?” ; Shae 
“Ay! I saw a light there about ten minutes ago, said 
another workman, “‘and it looked like Will’s head behind 
the desk.” 

“Ah! sure enough, I forgot. This is the twenty-first of 

une,” remarked Steve. “I heard Will say he and the 

other clerks would have to work a few nights to get 
out the half-yearly report for the manager. Patterson 
is going off on his holidays soon.” 

“T don’t like that dude, Patterson. He’s payin’ teller, 
ain't he?” said old Simon, in a whisper, as a movement 
among the men brought the three nearer to the desk, - 

“Hush!” said Bob Barton. ‘We mill hands have nothin’ 
to do with those snobs in the bank, except Steve, here, 
whose brother, Will—beg pardon, Steve, I didn’t mean 
as Will’s a snob. He's a decent young 

“Oh, that’s all right, Bob,” laughed Steve, “get up 
there and get your check. It’s your turn,” and he good- 


bd 


‘naturedly pushed the burly mill hand toward Manager 


Longstaif’s desk, where the bookkeeper and the time- 
keeper were handing out envelopes to the men !n succes- 
sion, and getting their signatures in the big receipt book. 


The operation of paying the Trevalyn hands usually 
took all of three hours, there being. much time occupied 
with examining the contents of the envelopes and signing. 


At present, though it was getting close on nine o'clock, 
there were some twenty men in the office. They were 
about the last of the long list of employees, those who 
had gone home and got their suppers before coming 
hither, instead of coming direct from the mills at six 
o’clock, and waiting with the first big crowd. 


Mr. Longstaff’s usual custom was to sit at his desk 
behind the big counter, and simply watch his clerks pass- 
ing out the check envelopes. If any complaints were 
made, or questions asked, he was ready to deal with them 
in his short, gruff way. He was an autocrat in his 
sphere. He ruled with a rod of iron, and was heartily 
feared and disliked by most of the men. 


His sphere, too, was a large one. With one exception 
he was Mr. Trevalyn’s head representative in the village. 
That exception was the bank manager, Mr. Pettit. Each 
was independent of the other. Each had his own sphere ; 
but, while Mr. Pettit was the financial head, he ruled only 


ithree men, the bank clerks; while Longstaff had sway 


over nearly a thousand men in all, some of them living in 
other nearby hamlets, and’ was regarded as the manager 
representing Mr. Trevalyn. He had nothing to do with 
the bank clerks. 

Longstaff was a somewhat remarkable looking man. 
He was fully six feet three inches in height, square-shoul- 
dered, slim, yet compact, and as straight as an atrow. 
He was said to have muscles of steel, while most people 
who looked in‘ his face, especially when he was angry, 
claimed he had eyes as piercing as a hawk’s. He had a 
long, clean-shaven face, short, dark hair, heavy brows and 
gray eyes. The ladies said he was handsome. Few of the 
men had a good word of any kind for him. 

On this night he seemed ill at ease, or in a hurry. He 
was gruffer than usual. He stood or moved about be- 
hind his desk instead of sitting and pretending to skim a 
newspaper. He answered some of the men’s complaints 


‘ with stern threats of dismissal. 


“T saw Mr. Trevalyn himself go into the bank a while 
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ago, Steve,” whispered old Simon, as another movement 
brought them nearer their pay. 

“Indeed,” was Steve's reply. 
lately.” | 

“Yes, locks himself up in the back room, they any. I 
suppose it’s to have a look at that big diamond of his. 

“Hush, Simon! Don’t gossip,” whispered Steve, laugh- 
ing. “That’s a fault of the whole village. There’s too 
much said about that mythical article.” 

These were references to a diamond of immense value, 
which, it was said, Mr. Trevalyn owned and kept for 
safety in the big vault in the back room of the bank, re- 
garding that as the most secure repository for it. The 
rumor was that he went in occasionally, when he was in 
town, to see if. it was safe. Steve was one of the un- 
believers. 

“Say, Steve, this ‘ere diamond, now——" 

“Hush, Simon! Big Bob’s having a row with Long- 
staff.” 
“Wish he’d crush Longstaff in his fist. 

it too, 1f he——” 

“Hush! It’s the docking system again.” , 

“No, you don’t, Mr. Longstaff,” Bob was saying, an- 
erily, shaking his fist threatingly toward the manager. 
“Vou don’t dock my wages for nothin’ this might, or 
LV }}———”’ 

“You'll what?” asked Longstaff, quietly, walking close 
to the counter and within reach of Bob’s ponderous fist. 
“You'll what?” 

The men all stood back and watched the two in-awe 
and silence. Bob was the terror of three counties and 
the mills. Longstaff changed not a muscle of his face, 
but stood coolly eying Bob, with his hands in his pockets, 
and his whole demeanor that of a teacher questioning a 
refractory child. But there was a terrible look in his steely 
eyes, and before that look Bob retreated. 

“Tl go and see Mr. Trelawny himself,” he cried. 
in the bank this minute.” 

“See him,’ said Longstaff, calmly. 
the same answer.” 

“If he does, I’ll punch his bloomin’ head off!” roared 
ob, and he strode out of the office, pushing and elbow- 


“He goes in a good deal 


He could do 


“He’s 


“He'll give you 


Pp 
ing the men out of his way as if they were so many 
tlinepins. 

All these little doines were recalled afterward. 

It was in the neighborhood of ten minutes to nine 
when Sieve, almost the last of the crowd, stepped to the 
er to draw his fortnight’s pay. 

e was surprised to find that, apart altogether 
his absence, a portion of his ae) was sanad Pees 
trifling cause. He asked Longstaff for:an explanation, 
and got in reply a surly, “Mind your: business. If you 
dont like it, go elsewhere.’ 
Steve 


« 


7 1A fs “ac  Maeaa ’ 7 
bre ther, Will, as he hated all who would not treat him as a 
Supetior person. . 


Vo you mean to tell me that you'll not eveft explain 


r ; ? ro NA LA »? ~ * 
, why I’m docked, Mr. Longstaff?” Steve asked, quietly. 


| Longstaff rose from his chair and apptoached the coun- 
ter in the very manner he had with Bob Barton. He 
spoke ‘and acted with the intention of cowing the youth, 
of terrifying him, if possible: 


“What do you mean by the words ‘not even?” he dee 


manded, fiercely. 


knew that Longstaff hated both him and his 


Steve’s reply staggered those who heard it. 
“I mean,” said he, quietly, “that I have witnessed much 
' of your injustice and persecution of the men, and I am 
_ wondering if you'll go to such lengths as to refuse me the 
_ explanation I ask. I defy you to withhold an answer. 
_ Now, why am I docked, Mr. Longstaff ?” 
| It was the manager that turned away cowed, this time. 
| “Find out,” he said, curtly, and walked into the back 
' room, closing the door after him. 
* “Good boy, Steve,” whispered several of the men. 
-{— “That’s what Bob Barton was afraid to do.” 
| For about five minutes Steve good waiting for Long- 
} staff to reappear. Then he said aloud to the bookkeeper : 
 _ tell Mr. Longstaff that I, too, will see Mr. Trevalyn. 
_ Good-night, Simon. Good-night, men.” 
® He stepped out onto the sidewalk, turned toward the 
' bank, and came to a dead stop, directly in front of the 
_ dark archway. 
® ° He was startled by a pistol shot. 
} It was so loud as to seem almost beside him. 
The nine o'clock bell rang. ; 
The mystery had begun. 


CHAPTER IV. 


' In order to get a thorough understanding of the situa- 
tion and become better acauainted with the characters 
involved, we will visit other scenes, and see what was 
yoing on on that memorable night of June 2tst. 
About ten minutes of eight o’clock, a woman stopped 
mebefore the big gates in front of the Trevalyn residence, 
mind asked the old lodgekeeper if Mr. Trevalyn lived 
ere. 
» “Yes, ma’am,” replied the old man, “but he’s not home. 
Ale just went down through the village.” 
» “Ah!’’—she seemed a little embarrassed, or excited. “Do 
Ou think he’ll soon be back? Do you know where he’s 
yone ?” 
"He was a somewhat cranky old fellow, and refrained 
pymitom telling her what he well knew. To her next ques- 
@ssion: “Has anyone else inquired for him within the last 
m minutes?” he returned an absolutely chilling, non- 
lommital reply, and went inside. 
She walked up and down at a little distance from the 
ates for some time, as if she were expecting some one. 
#hen her patience became exhausted, or she got a new 
fea, for she hurried away, muttering: 
' “TJ must find him before it is too late! Ah! yes, he is 
mire to come by that street.” 
» She was plainly trying to avoid all persons but the 
pone she desired to tneet. 
® She was well-dressed, young, handsome and of neat 
W figure. She wore a strikingly becoming green hat 
 tfimmed with chiffon. : 
@ “Ah! there he is at last,” she said, as away ahead of 
her she saw a solitary figure, that was likewise ap- 
- parently trying to avoid notice. “He will elude me if he 
Scan.” 
{, This seemed true enough, for the man, who was walk- 
5 ing toward the Trevalyn residence at the time, on seeing 
_ the woman approaching, turned round and hurried away 
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in another direction. He wore a gray peaked cap. He 
was far from being well-dressed. 


IN THE BANK. 


It was about a quarter after eight o'clock, in the front 
office of the Trevalyn Bank. The manager, Mr. Pettit, 
and two young clerks, Patterson and Will Ewart, were 
working overtime to get out the half-yearly report. 

“Boys,” said Mr. Pettit, suddenly laying down his 
pen, “l am going out for a little while. If I am not 
back by nine o’clock, you can lock the front door and go 
home.” 

He had already locked the one door leading to the 
back room, where the vault and safe were. 

Scarcely was he out of the bank, when Patterson threw 
down his pen, closed up the ledger and proceeded to 
change his office coat for another one that he had con- 
cealed from the manager. It was evident that he was 
intending to go to some kind of party. He was arrayed 
in evening dress, which the office coat had effectually 
concealed. 

“You may be a fool, if you like, Ewart,” he said; “but 
I’m not going to stay here any longer to be worked to 
death on an empty stomach. Pettit himself was cute 
enough to skip out!” 

Will Ewart said nothing. He had noticed his com- 
panion’s impatience all the evening, and now he ‘saw the 
dress coat and the expansive white shirt front. Patterson 
was something of a lion in the upper social circle. 

“Be a fool, then, Ewart,” he continued, arranging his 
tie before a mirror he kept in his drawer. ‘‘As for me, 
I have a little affair on hand to-night that’!l net me more 
profit than sitting at those infernal books.” 

“Poker,” thought Will, and for a moment he debated 
the wisdom of exhorting Patterson to lead a less fast life. 

After Patterson had taken his departure, Will worked 
alone at the books. 

Presently he was slightly startled by seeing a tall, dark 
man enter from the street without knocking. 

“Good-evening,”’ said the latter, “can you tell me where 
I’d find Mr. Trevalyn?”’ 

“No,” replied Will, noticing that the stranger was well 
dressed and gentlemanly in his bearing. “He may be at 
his residence.” 

“Thank you. A nice night,” the other said, and went 
out again, leaving Will well impressed with his pleasant 
voice and nice appearance, so far-as the glaring light be- 
tween them allowed a scrutiny of hin. He wore gloves ~ 
and carried a cane. 

For some minutes after this Will kept his head bent 
over his book, and added up long tows of figures. He 
did not hear the door opening again, and was thts some- 
what startled when a voice close to the wicket of the teller’s 
cage said: 

“What! are you working alone, Ewart? Where’s Mr. 
Pettit ?” | 

It was Mr. Trevalyn himself, the great millionaire 
owner of the bank and the mills. 

They talked for a few moments, Will mentioning the 
half-yearly report, and explaining how Mr. Pettit had 
stepped out to get a breath of air, and then Mr. Trevalyn 
said : 


“I’m going in to the inner office for a little while, Ewart. 
You need not wait for me. I have a key for each door. 

The front door opened suddenly, and some one trom 
the sidewalk called to Mr. Trevalyn in a low voice, adding 
the word “Quick !” 

Will did not know the voice, nor did he catch a glimpse 
of the person. He saw Mr. Trevalyn walk out of the 
bank, closing the door after: him, and then he returned 
to the column of figures he had been adding. Be- 
fore ‘Will reached the bottom, he was conscious of 
another interruption close at hand—there were noises, and 
he thought a voice spoke—but he hurried on, and reach- 
ing the last number, hastily scribbled down the total on a 
piece of blotting paper, so that he could not forget it. 
Then he looked up, and saw that Mr. Trevalyn had re- 
entered, and was already unlocking the door of the inner 
or private room. 

It did not escape the youth’s notice that Mr. Trevalyn 
was greatly excited. His hand trembled as he manipulated 
the key.. He went into the rear room, leaving the door a 
couple of inches ajar, and presently Will saw that the 
lights within had been turned on, and he knew the million- 
aire was seated at Mr. Pettit’s desk. 

There was a peculiarity about the Trevalyn Bank, in 
that it had only one entrance—the door on Main Street. 
The door Mr. Trevalyn had just passed through was the 
only means of communication between the two rooms. He 
could not get out of the back office by any other way than 
that by which he had just gone in. 

The big vault was in the back office. It had three com- 
partments, in the innermost of which was Mr. Trevalyn’s 
private safe. Only the manager, Mr. Pettit, possessed 
the combinations of all three of the vault doors. Only 
Mr. Trevalyn could open the safe. 

Two of the vault doors—the inner ones—could he 
opened by Mr. Trevalyn. The clerks were intrusted with 
the combination of the big outside door, and that only, 
so that they could put in and take out the bank books when 
occasion required. Thus responsibility was divided. 
When the doors were all closed, no one man, not even 
Mr. Trevalyn himself, could penetrate the interior of 
the safe without the aid of one or more of the others. 

It was about a quarter to nine o'clock that Will heard 
the voice of Mr. Trevalyn calling to him to come into the 
back office. He stopped in the middle of a column, 
walked around the counter and, pushing open the door, 
entered. 

He saw Mr. Trevalyn seated at the manager’s desk with 
some papers before him, and a pen in his hand. A wor- 
ried look was on his face. 

“Shut the door a moment, Ewart,” he said, softly. “I 
have something to say to you in private,’ and then he 
proceeded to seal and address a package. 

As Will closed the door the spring lock clicked. No 
one could get in now without a key. In going out, one 
had only to pull the door shut after him, and, as we 
have seen, it would lock of itself. 

A. glance round the room showed Will that everything 
was in perfect order. The vault was closed. The two 
high, frosted windows at the back were locked at the 
bottom, though the upper half of one of them was slightly 
lowered from the top. Mr. Trevalyn had evidently pulled 
it down a couple of inches himself since he came in, the 
night being very warm. 
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Mr. Trevalyn began the interview by pledging Will to 
secrecy in the matter of the little mission he was going to & 
‘ntrust him with. Then he asked him to listen carefulty § | 
to his description of a man named ‘basset, whom he was to & 
meet. He also asked him to open the first door of the 
vault for him. Fr . 

“You will make sure by inquiring his name first,” he" 
said. “Let no one see you, or learn anything of it, if 
possible. If you fail to find him, wait ten minutes be- & 
yond the time. Now, go like a cood fellow. It’s not far ’ 
from nine o’clock.” -_ 

The interview lasted about three minutes, 

Will stepped out of the inner office, leaving Mr. Trey- ™ 
alyn there alone. He drew the door shut and the spring # 
lock clicked. He went behind the counter, donned his @ 
street coat and hat, and closed the big book he had been | 
working at. He could hear Mr. Trevalyn moving around 
in the other room. Presently he heard him lock the doot 
with his key, so that it was now double locked. : 

He hurried to the front door, and as he turned on the 
threshold to adjust the spring lock so that it would not 
fasten, and thus shut him out when he got back, some one 
passed by quickly on the sidewalk who said “good-night.” 
Will did not see the party, for his back was turned at 
the moment, but he fancied the person was first going 
to stop, and then suddenly changed his or her mind a 
hurried on with the apologetically uttered “good-night.” & 
Something dropped from the person’s pocket and fell-to & 
the sidewalk through inadvertence, and the owner, in his # 
hurry, did not notice it. But Will’s ears caught the | 
sound, and after he answered “‘good-night,” he hastened § 
to fix the door so that he might call the individual back. & 

sut his hands were engaged, and he was holding a pack- @ 
age with his teeth.  @ 

When he stepped down from the door, the person who 
had just hurried by was so far up the sidewalk that Will 
could not tell whether it was a man or a woman. | 

“Too far away to call him. I will have to find the 
owner later,’ muttered Will, and he hastened to search «# 
for the article he had heard drop. He had not much titne § 
to spare, it was about ten minutes to nine, and he had a 
little distance to go on his errand. wits 

But the search did not detain him long. There was #! : 6 
article lying in the middle of the sidewalk, where the-f: 4} 
one coming along would have been likely to find if, ; 

“Whew! In luck!’ muttered Will, facetiously, and he 
shoved it into an inside pocket of his vest and started down 
the street. When he got past the office he broke into’a 
run. a 

The thing he had just found was a purse, apparently § 
pretty well filled, though he did not take time to open , it. 

It had a steel clasp and a rim of steel, which, with its § 
weight, accounted for the sound it had made when it ‘. 
struck the sidewalk. 
It was not the only thing Will found that night and put 
in his pocket to await a chance to find an owner, as ,we 
shall see. Se 
When he reached the railway station he searched about) 
for the man he had expected to meet, and, not seeing him, 
began to pace up and down the platform, so that he might > 
easily be sighted when the fellow should arrive. cm 3 
ad g sharp, metallic ring when his foot hap- 


pened to strike it. After a vain attempt to make ot ee 


i 


' what it could be, he put it in his coat pocket, and con- 

- tinued his promenade. 

+ The nine o’clock bell rang, 

_ ~ About fifteen minutes before this the man whom he 

was now looking for had come to the end of his patience, 
«# ‘aiter a short walk up and down the same platform. With 
y @ muttered curse he had crossed the yard and adjacent 
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te street, and entered a saloon for a drink. The drink had 
i _ caused him to emerge rather precipitately and stride down 
“ $ the street toward the bank. 

Some few minutes later the nine o’clock bell rang. The 
3 -man suddenly realized that his battered old watch was 
- @ ‘over a quarter of an hour out. He had made a bad mis- 
5 @ take. 
Ht |, He ran now, as fast as he could, his movements being 
i. stealthy, as they always were. He wore a peaked cap. 


| * Several people in Clairville will long remember the 
“ @ finging of the nine o'clock bell on the night of June 2tst. 
& it tolled as if purposely to mark what had preceded it only 
© ® by a second or so. 

"Steve Ewart, as we know, had just stopped short in 
Ce front of the dark archway on hearing the startling sound 
> ff Of a pistol shot. While the bell was still ringing, a man 

ran across the road toward him, crying out: 

“What's up, Steve? What’s the matter?” 
D " It was the night watchman of the village, Con Murphy. 
Se @=- “I: don’t know,” replied Steve, looking round like one 
© dazed. “Where did that report come from?” 
1 * “Sounded like in the office, didn’t it?” 

: Immediately Steve thought of the late quarrel, Long- 

~ @ staff's anger, and Bob Barton’s threat, although Bob had 
#& .come out ahead of him. © 

2 © Let us go in and see,” he said, quickly, and the two 

1 ran into the office together. 

All was right there, Longstaff had not returned from 
€¢ ® the back room, but the clerks were just paying the last 
t~@= of the men. Some had not heard the shot. Others had 
> § ©heard it without attaching importance to it: With these 
2 — Steve and Murphy discussed the matter for a few mo- 
agi, ments, asserting their opinion that something was wrong. 

$)' “Look in the back room, Langly,” said Steve. “There’s 
\} “been an accident somewhere near.” 

“The bookkeeper hurried into the inner room, and was 
> — quickly out again. 
ie “No one there,” he said. “Mr. Longstaff must have 
1 # ‘gone out by the South Street door.” 

}: “Come, Murphy,” said Steve. 
~— The two went out onto the sidewalk again. 
.® i “Helio! It’s yonder,” cried the watchman, pointing to 
3 © the door of the bank, where the figures of several men 
» could be seen. 
They hurried up to the door, and saw Longstaff. and 
Mr. Pettit just going into the bank, followed by the two 
» willage constables or policemen, Hay and Dent, while on 
© the sidewalk stood two or three simple villagers who were 
t >. afraid to go in with the two great managers there. 
4 Steve followed the others in, and saw what followed 
| “(which will appear in detail later). He remained about 
“(© five minutes, watching and listening like one dazed. It 
1%, all seemed like a dream. . oe 
- He saw Longstaff take the policeman aside and whisper 
* to them, and he caught some words that fairly chilled him 
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to the marrow, though even then he did not grasp their 
full significance. 

The words, ene Station, I think. Quick, before he 
gets away. The nine-ten train. Run,” roused him to 
action. 

Scarcely knowing why he acted so, he followed Hay 
and Dent outside, and rushed toward the station in pur- 
Suit of them. They were obeying a whispered order of 
Longstaff s. He had a vague and shadowy notion of 
what it was. It grew more distinct as he ran. He saw 
them draw their batons. 

It was not far to the station. When the platform was 
gained, there was young Will Ewart walking up and 
down, and looking about him in an apparently nervous 
sort of way. The moment he saw the men coming to- 
ward him he displayed a lively interest; stopped, looked 
ahead, advanced a step, stopped again, and suddenly turn- 
ing, ran at full speed down the platform and disappeared 
round the corner of the building. The dim light, or 
rather the semi-darkness, had the effect of imparting to his 
actions the very worst complexion possible. 

“Good heavens! What does it mean?” cried Steve, in 
amazement and fear, having arrived in time within a dis- 
tance that enabled him to see his brother fleeing. He at 
once increased his pace with the hope of soon catching up 
with the officers, who now, too, were just disappearing 
round the corner. 

When he himself got to the corner, he saw that one of 
the officers had halted a moment at the end of the side plat- 
form to speak to a lady standing there. He heard him say 
to her, “I will, madam. Certainly,” and saw him run on 
again to catch up with his brother officer, who was still in 
pursuit of Will. The latter was now fleeing like a hunted 
deer, apparently running blindly, with ultimate escape from 
arrest his only aim and purpose. 

With a pang shooting through his heart, Steve followed, 
pausing only long enough, from a chivalrous impulse, to 
stammer forth a confused apology to the lady, whom he 
almost ran against in his excitement and hurry. Short 
as was the pause, he could not help noticing—for the mind 
grasps details with amazing quickness at such times— 
that she was young and of quite remarkable beauty, and 
that, as the station light showed, she was fashionably at- 
tired, and wore a handsome and becoming green hat 
trimmed with chiffon. She went completely out of his 
mind the next moment, for he was absorbed in Will’s 
difficulty, but he afterward recalled her with the same 
distinctness. 

The chase kept up till Mrs. Ewart’s house was reached, 
the instinct of home, the strongest in his nature, seeming 
to guide the fugitive. He opened the front door and 
rushed in, with the two constables almost at his heels. 

“Good heavens! Poor mother!” thought Steve, and 
with his mind equally controlled by tenderness and fear, 
he ran at the very maximum of his speed till he arrived 
at the house. 

When he opened the door, he was met by a sight that 
stageered him. There was his mother, lying back in a 
low chair where she had swooned from terror. There 
was Will, his young brother, standing in the middle of 
the floor with pale face and staring eyes, his wrists locked 
together with handcuffs, his shoulders in the grasp of the 
rouch hands of the officers. | 

He had been arrested. 
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“Good heavens! What is this for?” cried Steve, as he 


rushed in. 
“For murder,” answered one of the officers. 


just committed murder and robbed the bank.” 

Steve staggered back with a pitiful cry of horror. Then, 
as his brother was led out, he dropped on his knees be- 
side his senseless mother. 


“He has 


CHAPTER V. 


Let us take a glance at the doings of certain other peo- 
ple, as well as of some we are already acquainted with, 
between the hours of eight and nine o'clock, June 2Ist. 

It was about twenty minutes past eight when young 
Patterson left the bank. He hurried to the Royal Arms 
Hotel, where he boarded, ran up to his room, and in a 
twinkling changed his dress suit for another. He came 
down and out by the ladies’ stairway and exit, slipped 
round to a shed, leaped onto his bicycle and went whirling 
away in the darkness. He was the swiftest wheelman 
in town. He crossed the railroad track, and there before 
him lay a fine piece of road that he knew well, having 
often timed his efforts on it. . 

It was not long till he was flying back across the rail- 
road track again, his profuse perspiration showing that 
he had been tuned up to “concert pitch,” as it were, in 
the interval. A quick wash in his room was followed by 
an astonishingly hurried dressing—that is to say, it would 
have astonished anyone accustomed to watching him don 
his evening dress before a mirror. It certainly would 
have surprised Will Ewart. At about a quarter to nine 
Patterson set out to see, by appointment, his friend, Wal- 
ter Fulljames. 

Fulljames occupied two rooms on the top or third story 
of the Trevalyn Bank Building. Directly underneath his 
rooms were Lawyer Kemp’s two private offices on the 
second floor, and directly underneath them were the bank 
inner office, part of the archway and a small part of the 
bank front office. To get to Fulljames’ rooms you 
mounted an outside stairway on South Street, which 
brought you to the second floor. Here you entered upon 
a long hall with rooms on each side. At the end of the 
hall you found a stairway which led you up to Fulljames’ 
sitting room. 

When Patterson arrived in Fulljames’ sitting room he 
found a friend there, young Dick Cressy, also attired in 
evening dress. The three talked for a minute or-so about 
a ball they were to attend that night. 

“Come, Fulljames,”’ said Patterson, at last, “are you 
not ready? You always keep us fellows waiting.” 

“T'll dress in five minutes, if you'll exeuse me,” said 
Fulljames, yawning languidly as he rose from an easy- 
chair. He was attired in a long dressing gown. “Amuse 
yourself for a jiffy,” he added, and he stepped into the 
adjoining room and closed the door. 

“Cressy,” said Paterson, rising, “I’m going! to run 
down to the Royal Arms for a moment. I have forgotten 
something. Tell Fulljames I’ll not keep you waiting.” 

“T'll wait,” cried Fulljames, in the inner room. “There’s 
no great hurry, anyhow. It’s only five minutes to nine. 
I say, Cressy, what time are yous’ He could be heard 
Moving around in the bedroom. 


“Just five minutes to nine,” replied Cressy, looking at 


lis watch. 

“See if my clock on the mantelpiece out there is abl 
right,” called out Fulljames again. ; 

“Patterson had already gone out into the hall. His foot- 
steps could be heard on the stairs. 3 

“Your clock is just right, Walter, . sy. 
now picked up a sporting paper from his friend’s table 
and glanced over it. 

Lhe minutes rolled slowly away. 
ing impatient. 
and then he yawned a couple of times, ; 

He looked at the clock. It was on the point of striking 
nine. He turned to the paper again. 

Suddenly he was startled by a loud pistol shot. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, rising, his shattered 
nerves all trembling. 
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Cressy was becomt 


“T wonder what that was, Cressy,’ said Fulljames, open= 


ing his bedroom door and putting out his head. He 
seemed even more excited than the other young man. 
“But I suppose it’s nothing. Some one shooting for 
fun,” he added, and went back into the room, closing the 
door after him. 

The nine o'clock bell was ringing while he spoke. 
Cressy went to one of the windows of the room and tried 
to raise it to look out, but it was fastened tight. He ran 
the blind up in order to see what prevented the window 
from moving, but in the quick survey he made he could 
find nothing. 

“Hark!” he said to himself. He thought for a mo¢ 
ment he heard voices. He thought, too, he saw a moving 
shadow between him and the opening on South Street. 
The blind had run all the way up. He put his face closer 
to the window, but owing to the strong light of Fulljames’ 
chandelier he could see nothing but the shadow of the 
things in the room behind him. 

The nine o’clock bell ceased ringing. Cressy sat down 
and pondered over the matter for some time. He called 
to Fulljames to hurry up, but the latter evidently did not 
hear him, for he returned no answer. “It was my own 
shadow I saw,” thought Cressy. | 


By and by Patterson came bounding up the stairs and, 


into the room. vi 
“Did you hear that shot, Cressy?” he cried, excitedly 
“I was just entering the hall 
It sounded in the building, didn’t it?” 
“No; outside, I think,” said a voice behind them. “You 
must remember we're on the third story here. Our ears 
are easily deceived.” 


The speaker was Fulljames, who had just stepped forth | 


from his room fully dressed, even to his hat and gloves, 
which he was buttoning. 


his companions, being themselves excited, particularly 
Patterson, did not seem to remark it. | 

He linked his arm in Cressy’s and the two. followed 
by Patterson, made their way out onto the street. They 


walked rapidly toward the place where the ball was to be 


given. 


THE DETAILS OF THE DISCOVERY. pe 


said Cressy. Cressy ; 


‘Furry up there, Fulljames,” he cried,. 


. I went back to look out. 


< 
‘ 


He was very pale and his hands were trembling, but. 4 


3S 


At the bank door Pettit met Longstaff. The latter ft 


was wildly excited. 
been, apparently, just about to go in, 
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-» “Good heavens, Pettit! I just heard a shot,” he cried. 
“I was at the corner yonder. It came from here, I’m sure. 
‘fhe inner door is It’s locked, I suppose, isn’t it? 
' Have. you a key?” 
' The policemen were beside them and a couple of village 
"loungers, having heard the words, were crossing the 
“street toward them. 
+ Mm “Good gracious! Is it possible?” exclaimed Mr. Pettit. 
> “Let us go in and see.” 
++ Steve Ewart and Murphy, as we know, arrived from 
.& the office’in time to follow them in. The front room of 
» the bank was lighted, just as Will had left it. 
_, Longstaff showed great excitement and impatience while 
® Mr. Pettit was fumbling in his pocket for the key. 
| “Quick, Pettit!” he cried. ‘I’m almost sure he went 
| into the room. I heard so.” 
} a 3 “Who?” 
» Mr. Trevalyn!” Longstaff then called aloud. ‘Mr. 
| drevalyn!” No response. ‘Heavens, Pettit, hurry! 
' Hark! Hear that? Mercy on us, he’s there! Didn’t you 
; hear?” 
' There was a deep groan in the inner room—the sound 
® Of a dying man without doubt. 
/ Pettit unlocked the door amid exclamations on the part 
| Of those around him. _ 
»~ All was darkness within. 
_ electric lights. | 
> « Mr. Pettit pressed a little lever at the side of the door 
and immediately four electric lamps flashed up and il- 
~ lumined the room. 
©; Entering, they saw an awful sight. 
: ‘There, stretched out on his back on the floor, with a 
little pool of blood beside him, lay Mr. Trevalyn—dead. 
mm He had just breathed his last. He had clung to life till 
the very moment they had begun to unlock the door. It 
| had been his expiring groan they heard. 
- He had been murdered. ¢ 
The five men who just entered were staggered. They 
® looked at one another with horror-stricken faces, and then 
© ‘gazed about the room, taking mental notes of its con- 
dition. 
©. “Don’t touch a thing, men,” said Longstaff, breaking 
®. the first solemn silence. “Leave everything as it is. Mercy 
¢ 2) Look there! The vault!” and he rushed excitedly 


Some one had turned off the 


~) alive! 
B/ into it, and within a second or two came rushing out 
'* again, wringing his hands and crying: “No; you go in, 
_ Pettit. It’s your place.” 
' . The three vault doors were open, and so was the door 
of the safe inside. 
4% Mr. Pettit sprang across the room, entered the vault, 
a and, a moment later, rushing out, cried: 
3 “Robbed! The diamond is gone, and also a quantity 
of money!” 
It was now that Longstaff whispered to the. police- 
> men, after casting a wicked glance at Steve. 
b= We know how Hay and Dent obeyed his directions, and 
“how Steve followed them out and to the station, and how 
Will was arrested. 
‘) When the three were gone, Murphy, Longstaff and 
} «Pettit continued looking about the room for a few mo- 
{ ments, and then Longstaff said: 
% = “Murphy, you stay here with Mr. Pettit till I go and 
give the alarm. Touch nothing. Don’t stir even a paper 
on the floor till the coroner and doctor have come and 
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examined the room and the body. Mr. Pettit, you will, 
of course, take charge of the room. I will have the coroner 
here in five minutes. When he has finished you had bet- 
ter lock and seal the door and guard the key. This is 
terrible—trightful! My poor employer and friend!” 

Longstaff seemed really heartbroken. He was anxious 
to get out in the air. He hurried out, dropped a word 
to the gaping crowd, and from that the news spread like 
wildfire. 

In a few moments the coroner, doctor and a couple 
of other prominent men arrived. The authorities took 
charge and the precautions suggested by Longstaff were 
taken, pending the inquest. 

No weapon was found, yet everything tended to prove 
the shooting had been done within the room. 

Meantime, at, Mrs. Ewart’s house, Steve was trying to 
comfort his mother, whom he had revived and laid on a 
sofa. 

‘Mother, dear,’ said he, “don’t be alarmed. As Will 
went out of the door he cried out that he was innocent. 
I know it is so. He could not have committed such a 
crime. Cheer up, mother. It’s all a mistake that will 
soon be righted.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


The murder of Mr. Trevalyn, with the arrest of the 
young bank clerk on suspicion, threw the village and 
country into a state of excitement that baffles all attempts 
at description. 

The arrest of young Will Ewart staggered nearly 
everyone that knew him. Few could believe him guilty. 
The full evidence against him was not yet known. 

Mrs. Ewart was prostrated by the blow. Steve sat up 
all night consoling her, and in the morning took her to 
the house of a kind neighbor, a Mrs. Whittaker, so that 
he could attend the inquest. 

When taking leave of his mother, Steve said: 

“Now, mother, dear, listen to me. Will’s arrest is a 
mere matter of form. Some one has to be arrested in a 
case like this. The inquest will clear him and he'll be 
home to dinner. You know it is nonsense that Will could 
be guilty. It is simply that he happened to see poor 
Mr. Trevalyn last, and the law usually—in such cases 
There, mother, dear,” and he kissed her and hurried away 
to hide the tears that were threatening to betray his half- 
broken heart. 

The inquest opened in the town hall at ten o’clock. The 
jury had viewed the body and examined the scene of the 
murder, the inner room of the bank. 

Steve had secured a lawyer for Will, a friend of his, a 
bright young fellow named Edward Tuckett, and the latter 
was now present. 

Will looked very pale, as if he were frightened; seeing 
which, Steve contrived to convey encouraging glances to 
him that as much as said: 

“Cheer up, Will. It’s all a ghastly mistake. Your re- 
lease will come presently. This is a mere formality.” 

‘After a few preliminaries—the usual formal questions 
and answers in such cases—the real work of the inquest 
began. : “ae 
A hush fell on the little assemblage as the village 
doctor was called, Bee 
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He gave his evidence succinctly. Death, he said, had 
been due to a bullet wound in the right breast. It had 
been fired from a position extremely close, when de- 
ceased had been slightly stooping, or possibly leaning over 
his desk. The weapon used was a pistol, he thought. 

From the direction the ball entered and traveled it was, 
in his opinion, a physical impossibility that deceased could 
have inflicted the wound himself. 

Mr. Pettit, the bank manager, on being sworn, detailed 
the events with which the reader is already familiar, and 
then said: 

“It could not have been a case of suicide, for, after a 
thorough search, we found no weapon in the room. When 
the assassin made his escape he took it with him—most 
likely an old-fashioned pistol. 

Question by a juror: “Could deceased have come to 
his death by a shot fired through one of the windows ?” 

“No,” replied witness. “When I and others entered the 
windows were closed and locked on the inside. The upper 
half of one was lowered about two inches from the top, 
but I am certain the shot was not fired through there. 
Moreover, things were strewn about the room, showing 
that a struggle had taken place, and the safe was robbed. 
The windows are frosted almost to the top. Again, there 
was much smoke in the room when we entered. I smelled 
the powder even before I turned on the lights, and then I 
plainly saw the smoke. This, I believe, was due to a 
pistol having been fired in the room.” 

“How, then, could the assassin have got in?” 

“I don’t know. How he entered and left is to me a 
mystery. The door fastens with a spring lock, also a lock 
turned by a key. From the outside a key will turn both, 
We found both locked and the key was in Mr. Trevalyn’s 
pocket. He possessed one key and I the other?” 

Longstaff was called. He corroborated last witness and 
added that before he started toward the bank, from his 
office, he saw young Will Ewart running rapidly away 
from it, carrying something in his hand. 

Sensation in the room. 

By a juror: “Was that before or after you heard the 
shot ?” 

Longstaff hesitated a moment and Steve Ewart watched 
him like a cat watching a mouse. He knew that man 
hated his brother, Will, cordially. 

“I think it was after the shot,” said Longstaff at 
length, with apparent candor, “but I would not be abso- 
lutely certain ; for when I first heard the report [ thought 
no more of it than when I first saw Ewart running. On 


_ second thought I feel certain that I heard the shot first 


and saw Ewart running a few minutes later.” 

Steve saw his brother start, turn pale, and eye Long- 
staff with knitted brows, after which he whispered to his 
lawyer. 

Steve sat bolt upright. Like a flash the conviction 
seized him that Longstaff was lying and deliberately try- 
ing to fasten guilt upon the prisoner. What was he do- 
ing this for? Was it hatred alone? It frightened Steve. 

in reply to a question from the coroner, Longstaff de- 
tailed his movements at the time. He was in his office, he 
said, overseeing his clerks paying the men till about ten 
minutes, or, maybe, eight minutes to nine. 

_ “That's right so far,” thought Steve, who was drinking 
in every word. 

“T went into my back office,” continued Longstaff, “and, 


after staying there a little while, stepped out on to South 
Street. I stood still on the sidewalk, looking around to 
see what kind of night it was, when all at once I saw—* 
I mean I heard—that is, after | had stood a moment I 
heard a pistol shot. I started toward the corner of the 
office to turn on to Main Street * 

“A lie, by thunder,’ ‘thought Steve, “for I was at the 
archway when the shot was fired and would have met him 
if he came there and would have seen Will running, too.” 

Steve clinched his fists and sat rigid in his chair, like a! 
lion about to pounce upon his prey. 

Longstaff happened to glance at Steve here and saw the 
fire of battle in his eyes. A 
“But,” he continued, “I stopped to listen before reach- 
ing the corner of Main Street and, while I was standing, 

there, I saw young Ewart running away.” 


Steve’s heart sank. 


“Ah! it was when the watchman and I entered the of-| 
fice,” he muttered. “Longstaff may be telling the truth, 
after all. While Murphy and I were in the office, Long= 
staff may have passed one way and Will the other.” 


Longstaff continued: “After young Ewart ran away 
I passed the office, where I fancy I saw Stephen Ewart 
—was this a hazard?—and went on to the bank. I did 
not know the front door was unlocked, I just happened__- 
to try it as Mr. Pettit approached. The rest I have de- 
scribed.” ; 


Longstaff was retired, and one of the officers who made 
the arrest, Benjamin Dent, was called and sworn. 

He described the chase.from the station to the Ewart. 
house and dwelt on the prisoner’s apparent nervousness, 
suspicious actions and evident ‘desire not to be captured, 
and then he told of the arrest. 

“We found these things on the prisoner’s person,” ~ 
he said, holding up a package and a steel instrument of 
peculiar shape and design. | 

Steve looked up suddenly like one who had just re- 
ceived an electric shock. He had not seen or heard of 
these things before. A strange pain tightened on his: 
heartstrings. 

“You found them on the person of the prisoner, eh? 
What are they?” asked the judge. | ay 

“One is a package of Trevalyn bank bills,” said the ’" 
witness; “the other is a well-known burglar’s tool for 
Opening safes.” 

“Good God!’ cried Steve aloud, starting to his feet in 
horror; and then, as Tuckett whispered to him, he sat . 
down with all eyes in the room on him. & 

There was the greatest sensation in the room. 

The prisoner himself was now called. 

He was pale and trembling, and in evident agony of © 
mind. He looked helplessly toward Steve, who by this 
time was almost as helpless as himself, and then clutched 
at the railing for support. 

In answer to a question, he said: 

“I do not know if it is a burglar’s tool. 
the station.” 

“Where did you get the money?” was asked. 
Trevalyn gave it to me,” was the reply, 

“Will you tell us how he came to give it to you, and 
why you went to the station?” the coroner asked. . 

Will’s answer staggered all who heard it. 

“No,” he said, with firmness, “I can tell you nothing, 
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m@ 1 Can answer no more questions regarding it.” He stag- 
® gered back against the railing, his face haggard and white. 
@ + Ah, merciful Heaven, poor mother!’ gasped the horri- 

#@ fied Steve, and, leaning his head on his arms on the back 
® of his chair, he sobbed like a child, while the greatest sen- 
® sation prevailed throughout the room. 


: CHAPTER VII. 
A true bill was found against young Will Ewart for 
® the murder of Mr. Trevalyn, and he was committed to 
Stand his trial at the next assizes, set for July 17th. 
® He was taken away from Clairville by an armed escort 
® that very day and lodged in the county jail at Brampton. 
i The effect of the blow on Steve and his mother can 
\@ Yeadily be imagined. 
i . The next day Steve, accompanied by his lawyer, went 
® to Brampton to see his brother. The two had no difficulty 
® in getting permission to enter the jail, and were at once 
® conducted to Will’s cell by the warden himself and two 
» turnkeys. 
® “Oh, Steve! Steve!” was the lad’s simple cry, as he 
® threw his arms around the neck of his big athletic brother 
® and tried to choke back the rising sobs. “Oh, Steve! it 
» will kill poor mother.” 
— + “Mother” was the word uppermost in the thoughts and 
| sentences of the two brothers for the next five minutes. 
4 “Oh, Steve! how did she bear it; does she still suffer? 
~ ds she terrified? Is she hopeless? I prayed for her all 
"night. I—I could not sleep. Tell me, does—does she 
) think me guilty, Steve? Oh, tell me that!” 
' “Guilty? Guilty, Will? Do you hear that, Tuckett?” 
“@ Steve paused and broke into a little laugh—pathetic from 
‘@® the very nature of the situation, for he could not forget 
‘the package of bills and the burglars’ tool. “‘Nonsense, 
} Will! Talk sense. Did you hear him, Ned, eh? Guilty! 
_# Humph!” and he laughed again. 
' ‘* This was just the mental tonic Will needed. He dried 
- his eyes and smilingly said: 
~ “Tf it wasn’t for poor mother, Steve, I’d look on this 
as a jolly lark, for you know it is funny to get arrested 
when your’e not guilty, isn’t it, eh? I’m glad you and 
mother don’t think me guilty, Steve; for I know things 
- look black against me.” 
t “Tust so,” said Steve, “and that’s what Mr. Tuckett and 
}~ «I are here for. We want you to explain all, so that we 
» can clear you.” 
Will explained how he found the burglar’s jimmy on 
' the station platform, but he would not tell why Mr. Trev- 
~alyn had given him the money, or what he had been go- 
~ ing to do with it when the policeman found him. 
“Why don’t you tell?” asked the lawyer. 
“Because I promised poor Mr. Trevalyn I would not,” 
-~ was the answer; “I promised to keep the errand secret.” 
-” “4h!” exclaimed the other two, their eyes meeting. 
~* “No use asking me, Steve,” the lad continued, seeing 
| his brother about to speak. “I. promised Mr. Trevalyn to 
_ tkeep secret certain things he intrusted to me, and not 
+ even to save my life will I break the promise.” 
_ The two older men again exchanged glances, in which 
might be read admiration of the youth. 
“But tell us this,” said Steve, in a low whisper, “why 
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did you run away from the station in the manner you did 
when you saw the police coming? I saw you niyself, 
Why did you act so furtively? It will assist us to help 
you.” 

“Well, because I did not want the police or any one else 
to see me meeting the man that Mr. Trev ” he stopped 
short. “Ah, I mustn’t tell that. Don’t ask me any more, 
Steve. Oh, please don’t tempt me.” ; 

He cried the last aloud and, throwing himself on the 
low iron bed in the corner of his cell, covered his face 
with his hands and groaned in despair. 

Again the other two exchanged glances. 

“Will,” said the lawyer, quietly, “is there anything else 
you can tell us—anything at all?” ; 

Will suddenly leaped off the bed. 

“Yes,” he broke out, his cheeks aflame with anger, “and 


it’s this: That scoundrel Longstaff lied twice at the 
inquest !” 
Ah "2 


“In the first place, I did not leave after the shot was 
fired. J heard no shot and Mr. Trevalyn was alive when 
I left. Longstaff lied. I remember clearly I*was at the 
station when the nine-o’clock bell rang.” 

“Thank God!’ murmured Steve, his 
brightening up. 

“You didn’t doubt me, did you, Steve?” cried Will, 
starting up with cheeks reddening and lips trembling. 

“No, no, lad; go on. I didn’t mean that. Go on. 
What was Longstaff’s second lie?” 

“He said he saw me. He didn’t. Some one has told 
him. He was not on the street near the corner of the 
office when I passed.” 

“What! Are you sufe of this, Will?” 

“T’ll swear it. I particularly noticed there was no one 
in sight on either South or Main Street as I passed by. 
Why, it was fully ten minutes to nine when I started. 
And, oh, Steve, 1 remember now! I saw you through 
the open office window talking to old Simon Cobb when 
I passed, weren't you?” 

‘Vou’re right, Will; you're right. Thank God!” cried 
Steve, and he sprang from his chair and gripped his 
brother’s hands, squeezing them like a vise, while he 
looked up at Tuckett and gave him a meaning smile. 

Will now told about Patterson and Pettit leaving the 
bank, of the well-dressed stranger entering suddenly and 
inquiring for Mr. Trevalyn; of the latter’s arrival; of the 
voice at the door; and suddenly he thought of the last 
incident. 

“Oh, Steve, I forgot!” he cried. “The person that 
passed suddenly said ‘good-night’ and dropped a purse. 
Here it is! The policemen didn’t find it when they 
searched me. I have not opened it. I didn’t think it 
right.” 

He described the incident fully and gave them the 
purse, just as the warden said “Time’s up.” They bade 
him keep up his courage till the day of the trial, chatted 
with him a little longer and then, bidding him good-by, 
came away. They were silent till their buggy was half 
a mile outside of Brampton. Then suddenly 

“Steve,” said Tuckett. 

“Well, Ned?” said the other. His face was grave. 
“Your brother’s danger is greater than I thought. First, 
his own nobility of soul hurts his chances. Just imagine: 


face instantly 


A young fellow with his life in danger, unwilling to be- ae 
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tray a secret—unwilling to break a promise, though it 


would clear him! And imagine, too, a youth that would 
not open the purse because he foolishly thinks it wrong 
to do so.” 3 

“Ves” said Steve, quietly. In his heart he was proud 
of Will. He knew the motive for not opening the purse. 

It was because Will was already suspected. 

“But the danger,” continued Tuckett. “I tell you, 
Steve, it is great. What Will tells us proves that he has 
villainy to fight against as well as unlucky circumstances.” 

“You're right, Ned. What Will says shows me that 
Longstaff was still in his office when Will passed, be- 
cause he was there when Simon Cobb and I were near 
the window. You know what that means?” 

“Yes; that Longstaff had some one watching outside 
for him; some one who was concealed and who told him of 
Will’s running away.” 

“Exactly. And now what was that person watching 
for? Why had Longstaff placed him outside? What 
was he expecting? For it was certainly not Will’s run- 
ning away. That’s what we’ve got to find out. It looks 
suspicious, Ned, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, and dangerous for your brother. It seems to me 
now that there will be a secret mysterious and powerful 
influence working to convict Will, so that others—the 
euilty-ones—may go free. Isn’t that what you thihk, 
Steve ?” 

“Yes, I see the danger, and it’s awful. We have only 
three weeks to work to save him. It will be a race against 
time.” 

“Yes, three weeks to collect evidence to——” 

“Ned, I will devote that time to ferreting out and de- 
stroying the infernal plot—to clearing the mystery—to 
finding the guilty in order to rescue Will.” 

The purse contained one hundred and ten dollars in 
money, an unpunched railway ticket and a sheet of paper 
with some words written on it. Steve and Tuckett read 
the words and then looked at each other. 

“A clew!” they whispered, simultaneously. 


~ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


; Steve set to work. The day after Mr. Trevalyn’s 
funeral he called upon Mr. Pettit, and by dint of hard 
coaxing, got him to allow him to examine the inner room 


a of the bank. 


__ “It’s supposed to be kept locked till the government 
_ detective arrives,” said the manager, “but for the sake of 
_ your brother, Will, whom you are trying to save, I'll let 
you goin. It must be a secret visit, however, and I must 
_ accompany you.” = Bes 
__ Late that night the two went into the bank, locked the 
front door after them, groped their way through the dark- 
ness to the inner door and, after some difficulty in finding 
1¢ keyhole, opened the door and passed in. Having 
ocked the door, they turned on the electric light. Immedi- 
ely Steve uttered an exclamation. . 
“What's the matter?” asked the manager, showing sur- 
. “Has anyone been in here since the night the mur- 
was discovered?’ asked Steve. 
“ositively no one,” said Mr. Pettit. “The body was 
that night and the bloodstains were removed 
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-or those shelves or move the chairs? 
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under my supervision, and since then no one has been i 
Why do you ask?” ete 

“Did anyone touch the walls that night, or that pI 

“No. I was here from first to last, watching eve ty 
movement, and nothing was interfered with but one spot — 
on the floor,.a space two feet square. Nota paper, book} , i 
chair, or anything else was disturbed. Why, what’, ; the Wy 
matter ?” ‘aiiaee 

“Someone’s been in here, that’s all. That shelf in front, fj 
of the desk, and the books and papers on it, have been. ‘ Li 
tampered with. That chair was not there the night of the <~ 
murder.” Se nia 

“Nonsense, Ewart. How could anyone get in? See,” 
the windows are locked.” et ea 

“That’s a mystery, but the chief mystery is what did» J 
they come in for? Even those papers scattered on the floor 
have been disturbed and Ha!” AT 

Steve uttered the exclamation under his breath. When, — 
Mr. Pettit was not looking, he stepped quickly forward and | 
picked up a little shining object that lay on the floor, half 
concealed by a sheet of paper. He glanced at it and-put it 
in his pocket without being observed. my ae 


“aes 
It was a cuff button with a gold link attached to it. 1 
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button itself was of gold, and had in the center a little spot. _ 
of pearl. It was of odd style. Beco 
“Where have I seen that before?” thought Steve. — 
“Some one I have met wears a pair like it, ’d swear. Of © 
cours it may have been dropped since the murder, — 
aif? ‘ Pee 2! 
“Anything else, Ewart?” ee 
“That'll do, Mr. Pettit. Thanks.” He took another“ 
glance at the shelf in front of the desk, while Mr. Pettit 
waited at the door for him. Pa ae. 
They turned off the lights, stepped out into the front + + 
room and locked the door after them. ya 
They were groping their way toward the outer doo pee 
when they were startled by a loud tapping on one of the 
front windows. pe 
“Hark!” said Mr. Pettit, timidly. 
“Give me the key,” whispered Steve. Bers 
He unlocked the front door and stepped out quickly. — 
Mr. Pettit followed cautiously, me 
“Pardon, me gentlemen,” said an exceedingly pleasat . 
voice, and immediately the tall form of a man appeared 
on the sidewalk almost beside them. “I tapped on th Jae 


ERGO to call you. -I thought there must be someone in : 
ere.” B 


“What’s the matter?” asked Steve, approaching close: ; 
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. enough to note that the man was a stranger and, to all ap- * 


pearances, a gentleman. pe 
“As I was passing just now I saw a rough-looking man 

trying to peer in at the window and acting altogether in a 

suspicious manner. I thought it my duty to tell you ger 

tlemen.” ee. 
“Thanks,” said Steve. “Did you know him?” 
“Oh, no. Iama ‘tran 
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Ewart,” and then thanked the stranger very warmly for 
his kindness. The latter courteously lifted his hat, said 
good-night, and walked off down the street swinging his 
cane. 

“Who is her” asked Steve, impressed, as his brother 
Will had been, with the pleasant voice, the air of good 
breeding and the rich southern accent. 

“I don’t know,” replied Mr. Pettit. “I have seen him 
somewhere before—ah, I fancy it is that Mr. Poynter stay- 
ing at “Che Royal Arms.’ ” 

“Flark! Look! Look there! See that fellow creeping 
stealthily toward the corner yonder. He just moved when 
he saw us. It’s the man he spoke of. By Jove! I’m 
going to follow him. Good-night, Mr. Pettit. Thanks!” 

Before the manager of the bank could return a “good- 
night,” Steve had shot off like a stone discharged from a 
catapult. He flew to the corner of the Trevalyn office and, 
seeing the man making rapidly toward the railroad track, 
set out to follow him. 

There was just light enough dimly to see‘him at the dis- 
tance he was in advance—perhaps thirty yards. He ap- 
peared to look back at Steve a couple of times, as if he sus- 
pected he was being followed. Anyhow he increased his 
pace, and at last broke into a run. He wore a peaked cap. 

“Ah, that’s suspicious,” thought Steve. “Tl catch that 
fellow if I have to run all night. Will’s life is too precious 
to let so likely a clew slip.” 

The strange man reached the railroad track, looked back 
over his shoulder and then bounded. on across the track 
and down the country road toward O’Hara’s big bush. 
He ran with his head well down, as if he were trying to 
disguise his figure and, in spite of that, and the fact that he 
had been discribed as low-set, he looked fairly tall, if 
anything above the average height. He twice turned and 
looked back and then went on again at an increased speed. 


All this made Steve more determined to overtake him. 
He felt he was following a good clew. He believed he 
could catch the fellow before he got to O’Hara’s bush. 

But he didn’t. O’Hara’s bush was reached, and there 
the stranger climbed a fence somewhat awkwardly, and, 
picking himself up after a fall, dived headlong into the 
thickest part of’the bush. 

Steve shouted at him to stop, vaulted the fence lightly 
and plunged in among the trees after him. He was ob- 
liged to stop to listen, having lost sight of him, because it 
was so dark that he could not see ten yards ahead. He 
heard no sound, The man had cunningly come to a halt, 
in order to conceal his location. 

“Confound it, I must have lost him,” muttered Steve. 
“Will’s life may be hanging on this very man.” He ran 
madly forward again. 

Again he ‘stopped to listen. There was dead silence. 
He was in the thickest part of the bush, where the dark- 
ness was intense. 

Presently he was startled by hearing voices in whispered 
conversation, only a few feet away from him. One sen- 
tence was spoken half aloud, and it increased his nervous- 
ness; the unseen speaker saying: “Catch him? Certainly, 
we've got to. Come on!” 

Footsteps from two sides began to approach. 

Steve stood still with heart beating fast, awaiting a 
struggle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Steve stood behind a tree and listened to the footsteps 
drawing closer to him. In a few seconds they were within 
half a dozen yards of his hiding place, yet he could not 
see anyone. He could only judge there were three persons 
from the sounds they made and from their voices a few 
moments before. 

He experienced considerable nervousness, not only on 
account of the obvious danger of his situation, but also 
because it seemed to be connected, in some way, with 
Will’s trouble. The man must have had some sotive in 
prying about the bank, and here now he was in the bush 
and others with him. 

“Stop. Hark!’ whispered one. 

_ Steve could hear their deep breathing as they stood, 
listening, trying to make out where he had gone. They 
were almost beside him—so close, in fact, that he dared 
not look out from behind the tree, 

“Who are they? Can they possibly be connected with 
the crime?” he asked himself. “If so, I’d prefer to stay 
here and face dangers all night in order to learn some- 
thing rather than to make my escape.” 

The men moved around a bit and came close enough for 
Steve dimly to see them, but they did not see him. They 
came to a stop again, and one of them said: 

“IT don’t believe he came in here, Basset. 
gone.” 

Basset! Steve resolved to stow that name away in the 
inner vaults of his memory. He might want to recall it 
some time. It was Basset, presumably, that he had just 
pursued from the village. 

“Hush! Not so loud,” returned the individual ad- 
dressed as Basset. “I’m sure he crossed the fence. I’m 
almost sure he’s come this far.” 

Another protracted search, and then a second silence 
was broken by the deepest and most powerful voice Steve 
remembered ever to have heard. It was the voice of the 
third man of the party, who up to now had been silent. It 
spoke in a whisper, and yet was as loud as the voices of 
some men in ordinary conversation. 

“What did you blunder that way for, Basset?” it said, 
eruffly, almost savagely. “Don’t you know it’s danger- 
ous? You seem to forget what happened at the bank not 
a century ago. The idea of acting as you did—at the 
front window, too, you say. Do you want to bring the 
police down on our heads ?” There was severe reproof 
in the tone. The speaker continued, taking, however, a 
new and milder tone. “Ah, too bad,” he said. “It’s very 
unfortunate for us. It leaves us little or no chance.” 

Could this refer to their complicity in the murder and 
the robbery of the bank, and their fear of being caught? 
Steve asked himself. Did it mean that these men here 
were the guilty ones—the ones he must secure the capture 
and conviction of in order to save Will? 

The men continued searching among the trees and 
bushes, but, fortunately, did not come closer to the big tree 
that befriended Steve. | 

“Say” suddenly suggested the man known as Basset. 
“What do you both say to skipping out at once i ee 

“What! And give it up, and probably get arrested on | 
suspicion?” The sonorous voice paused a moment, then” 
burst out explosively into utterance again: “No sir, Not 
yet. Not till we have—— Hush!” 
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ie Tt sounded funny to hear stich a voice say “Hush!” In 
o his imagination Steve pictured a man of giant stature, 
with limbs like small Norwegian pines. He would have 
rushed away from the spot to avoid a probable severe 
thrashing but for his desire to hear something that might 
benefit Will's case. 

“Where the deuce is he?” growled Strong Voice. 
you know him?” 

“His brother, I think—the prisoner’s.’ 

“Whew! That’s bad. He’s been eons 

“He was in the bank.” 

“What!” Such a roar was it that Steve fancied the 
leaves on the surrounding trees must be trembling as be- 
fore the first gust of a southern gale. ‘What!’ the in- 

visible speaker repeated in crescendo. “In the bank ? 
~ Great Scott! You don’t say so. Do you hear that, Sas- 
# safras? Go on.’ 
“He and another chap went in. Had a key, too.” 
“Oh, that’s awful. Did they go all the way in?” 
“Into the back room, and lit a light and ‘stayed there 
ten minutes.” 
“Confound the luck. What if they have ee 
_ The great voice managed to subdue itself till it sank in 
Pan. inaudible whisper. Steve strained his ears, but could 
' not catch the important words. 
I What did it mean? Why was the stentorian stranger 
and his companions alarmed because Mr. Pettit and Steve 
"entered the bank? | 
“And they had a light, Basset?” the speaker continued, 
_ in a tone of great anxiety. 
“Yes. They turned on the electric light in the back 


“Did 


“Oh, murder. What evil we do ifi—— Say?” 

“What? Don’t use that ugly word.” 

ie; Don’t.be so squeamish all of a sudden. What did they 
» seem to be doing?” 

—*?’Pon my word, they seemed to be looking for some- 
| thing, by the way the shadows moved.” 

| “He’s been at the back windows, too,” 
“Great Scott!’ exclaimed Strong 

@ every danger. Eh, Sassafras?” 3 
gee, Les,” grunted the apparent lay figure. “There’s no 

4 > telling what they’ve done. The jig may be up for all we 

1 know. Confound the iuck. I suppose the room would be 


thought Steve. 
Voice. “There’s 


f but—hark! Listen. 


foad there.” 
_ They became quiet and listened. 


Steve was startled by what he heard almost to the 
point of crying out. He had to clinch his hands tightly to 
; _ Testrain himself, 

_ Why, here was the whole mystery solved. These men 
ere palpably connected with the crime, else why should 
ey take such an interest in the room where the murder 

id robbery were committed ? 


| Bi What was there still to interest them? What 


s it they feared had happened in the back room during 
O Pase s visit? 


e longed to hear here talk again. He hoped they 
arp some words that would enable him to save 


. listened, leaning well out from the tree and 
: ues of being seen. 


Sounds like some one out on the 


least temporarily. After a lengthy pause one of ther 

said: Ba, Us 
“I’m cerfain I hear some one on the road. 
“What if you do, Sassafras?” remarked Basset. 

couldn’t be Patterson now. Alas! Never, ever 


more.” 


“Hush! * Lee ie: 


Don’t use names,” said the stentor. 


get out of this and attend to that thing at once. It's ae ae 


fine night.” 

“Ho! ho! 
ply ?” thought the astonished Steve, and then he postponed _ 
déliberation on the question, seeing that the men were 
about to move away. 


They did move away, and quite suddenly and aici na 2 
too, but in just what direction Steve did not wait to — 


listen. ae 
He got to the edge of the bush, climbed over the tense 


What does this reference to Patterson im- & tha 
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and was starting toward the village, when he heard ne 
voice almost heband him say: Maar 
“Good-night, sir. Are you going my way? We may 
as well walk together, then. A fine night.” ag 
In surprise he turned and saw a gentleman sauntering ste 


slowly toward him, lightly swinging his cane. 


oa 
ie 


on 


Peet 
hans 


It was the pleasant- -voiced, polite stranger who had so %3 : 


kindly given him and Mr. Pettit the warning at the — 
Trevalyn Bank not three-quarters of an hour before. : 

“IT shall be pleased to walk with you, sir. 
though I rarely smoke,” said Steve. 


CHAPTER X. 


“My name is Poynter. Ihave just been taking a cade 
night ramble. Am fond of solitary walks. _ What is your 
name, sir? ‘May I ask?” 

Steve satisfied his curiosity, little dreaming that the © 


man had kept an eye on him daily since the afternoon he — ye _ 


shadowed him from the Union Station, Toronto. 

“Ah, you are a brother, then, of the unfortunate young. 
man who has 4 

“Lam,” said Steve, shortly. 

They ‘walked on for some time, side by side, toward — 
the village, both silent; Steve wondering if, by any pos- 
sibility, ‘his present companion knew anything of the 
conversation that had taken place in the bush a few min- “ ae 
utes ago, or if he had any curiosity as to what had taken 
Steve down there this time of the night.” 

“Too bad,” said Mr. Poynter. “T am only a stranger 
here, but I heard of the tragedy—of the affair, Of course, 
you don’t think your brother cuilty j se 

“I am certain he is not,” replied Steve, warmly, eying | 
the gentleman as closely as the darkness would permit. 
‘He is the victim of a vile, deep plot, Mr. Poynter. First, ee 
circumstances injured him. Then the guilty ones con-_ 
trived to throw suspicion on him to save themselves, — 
though just how they did it I can’t tell.” , sf S: 

“Too bad. How do you suppose the deed was com- ae 


mitted? To assume that your brother is inn 
ocent, 
I feel that he is——” oo 


“Thank you, sir.” 
"Makes the case very mysterious,” 
It is clouded in mystery, sir, 
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- fore nine o'clock. The latter sent Will on a secret errand, 


which Will, true to his promise, refuses to reveal. He in- 
adyertently let slip a few words, however, which show 
that he was sent to meet some man, presumably a stranger, 
at the station. Who that man is I’d give much to know, 
as I also would to know what well-dressed man called at 
the bank a,littie earlier, when Will was alone——” 

Mr. Poynter coughed at this point, but said nothing. 

“When Will left the bank, Mr. Trevalyn locked himself 
in the back room alone. The lights were lit. That was 
about ten minutes to nine, Will says. I know-he is right, 
because he says when he passed the office I was talking 
with old Simon Cobb near the window, and so I was, and 
that establishes the fact that Mr. Longstaff was there, too 
—though he swore differently—because it. was after 
Simon and I moved from the window that Longstaff 
stepped into his back office. I waited a few minutes, and 
then steped out on the street and heard the shot.” 

~Ah! Pardon me., Do you suspect anyone?” 

“Within the last hour I have been seized with a very 
strong suspicion, sir. (Did Mr. Poynter give a start?) 
But you'll pardon me—I don’t care to mention it.” 

“You're right, Mr. Ewart. IJ am a gentleman of leisure 
and a retired lawyer. Should you need assistance in this 
case at any time call on me at the Royal Arms and com- 
mand me. I wish to be your friend.” 

It was very kind of Mr. Poynter, and Steve showed his 
gratitude by walking all the way to his hotel with him, 
going considerably out of his way to do it. They were 
just shaking hands in the lighted lobby of the hotel, when 
Steve got a shock that nearly threw him off his feet. It 
set his heart beating so that he could scarcely return Mr. 
Poynter’s final cordial “‘Good-night,’ and the perspira- 
tion was rolling in beads down his face by the time he got 
out on to the street. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed: “The cuff button I 
found in the back office of the bank a while ago—it’s coun- 
terpart is on Mr. Poynter’s sleeve this moment! I forgot 
to look and see if he had one missing.” 

So excited was Steve that he almost forgot where he 
was. Walter Fulljames, who was walking toward the 
room over the bank, stopped in passing, and said: 

“Anything wrong, Ewart? Sick, eh?” 

“No, I was just thinking,” replied Steve. 

“I’m sorry for your trouble,” returned Fulljames, “but 
that needn’t fret you. Will is just as sure to get off as 
—confound it, the idea of arresting Will. It’s a shame, 
Ewart.” 

“You’re right, Fulljames, and thank you. Will was at 
the station when the shot was fired, and—by the way, 
where were you that night? Did you hear it, Walter? I 
had intended to ask you, and a 

“Tust so. Something always turns up when a fellow 
sets out to do anything. But say, Steve, old man, you 
look worried. Come, this won’t do”—he put his hands on 
Steve’s shoulders in a kind way. “Don’t you know Will 
is bound to get off. They can’t convict him. Cheer up.” 

“No, I don’t think they can very well, unless there 
will be villainy working against him. I know he was at 
the station at nine. If I could only find persons to prove 
he could not have been at the bank when the shot was 
fired, or get Did you hear the shot, Walter? Were 
you Bye hy 3 
“Good gracious, Steve, old chap, I declare. 


= 


room of the bank? 


‘it but for the hour being so late. 


What 2” 
“I've just been looking in your face. Say, this won’t 
do. Stop fretting. I tell you Will will be cleared: What 
you want to do is to find out if any persons saw him at 
the station or on the way there that night. Steve, old 
man, I'll tell you what Tl do for you. I'll spend the 
whole day to-morrow making inquiries about the village, 
and if I can find a witness for you I’ll send you a note. 
That reminds me—I’m going to go this minute and see 
Cressy. Good-night, Steve.” 

“Did you hear the ? 

But Fulljames was already several yards down the 
street, and, although he must have known Steve had to 
go in the same direction, he nevertheless went striding on, 
almost at a run, and was presently out of sight, through 
the aid of the darkness and a sharp little bend in the 
street. 

“Confound it, he forgot to answer my question,” mut- 
tered Steve. “He rattles away so fast that he continually 
flies off ata tangent. An excitable fellow !” 

Steve walked on, thinking of Poynter and the button. 
“How,” he asked himself, “did one of Mr. Poynter’s 
sleeve buttons come to be where I found it—in the back 
Who is Mr. Poynter? What is he’ 
doing here? Was he in the bank, and, if not, how came 
the button there. Good gracious, it’s staggering! And 
and what was Mr. Poynter doing down at the bush to- 
night? Great Scott! He’s one of the men of the bush— 
he’s Sassafras, perhaps. He may be the guilty man.” 

Excited Steve! It was he that was flying off at a 
tangent occasionally, and not that man of iron nerve, 
Walter Fulljames. When he first saw the button he knew 
that he had seen it before. Had he ever seen Mr. Edward 
Poynter before to-night? 

Steve had to pass the bank on his way home. 

Now, back of the bank and office building was a yard. 
It was bounded on two sides by high board fences, or, 
rather, walls—for they were higher than a man’s head— 
about sixty feet long, and on the fourth side, by the side 
of another large building that faced on to South Street— 
the Clairville Pump Works. The yard belonged to the 
pump works company and not to the bank, As we know, 
there was no communication between the bank offices and 
this yard. Anyone wishing to go into the yard from the 
bank had first to go out onto Main Street*and then turn 
into the archway or alleyway which led into the yard 
and pump works’ building. The passage had not been 
used by teams much of late, as the pump works were 
temporarily closed. 

Just as Steve had got past the Trevalyn office, after 
turning onto South Street, he heard a noise that caused 
him to stop short and listen. He would not have noticed 


6s 
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He stepped softly to the big board fence, and, finding a 
cood-sized crack, looked through it into the yard between 
the bank and the pump factory. 

What was his surprise to see a tall, dark figure crossing 
the vard toward the bank side of the brick building. In 
the darkness he could only make out that the man was tall 
and big. | 

There was no legitimate reason or excuse for anyone 
to be in that yard at such an hour, and Steve knew it. He 
continued to watch through the crack. The figure went 
out of sight a moment—the crack commanded but a nar- 


s 
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) row view—but presently reappeared and approached close 
to the end of the alleyway. He stood as if listening. 
‘No sound broke the stillness of the calm night. He 
) seemed satisfied. He went close to one of the bank win- 
’ dows, and began slowly to climb upwards. 
“Good heavens!” muttered Steve. 
He stared in amazement at the strange sight. 
The figure seemed to be climbing up the smooth brick 

wall of the building, for there was no ladder or anything 
else in sight. The night, to be sure, was dark. There 
|’ might possibly be a ladder, but if there was, the watcher 
i could not see it. 
' Steve could not restrain himself. With the thought of 
» his brother, Will; in his mind, as well as the talk of the 
)men in the bush, he left the crack in the fence, and stole 
} quietly, but quickly, around onto Main Street, and ar- 
}rived at the entrance to the archway. All was quiet on 
‘the street. 
_ He paused to listen. He heard a low, dull sound. 
| Thinking it was the man trying to raise the window, he 
‘started to grope his way down the dark alley, to take him 
»by surprise. He stepped on a broken piece of iron hoop. 
\ The end flew up and struck the brick wall, making a sharp, 
| metallic sound, which the hollow archway intensified and 
/ caused to reverberate. 
, Immediately he heard a noise within the yard, the sound 
et some one running. 
' ‘He rushed to the end of the dark passage, and stood 
looking around. He could see no one at the bank win- 
»dows or anywhere else. The figure he had seen through 
the crack had contrived to get under cover somewhere, 
shaving heard his approach—had probably got out of the 
syard altogether. There was no ladder in sight, either. 
Steve tried a ruse. He ran noisily out through the arch- 
-way and down the street. At the office corner he turned, 
sand ran lightly on tiptoe to the crack in the board wall, 
)where he had first seen the figure. 
| For some time he saw nothing. He commanded a 
i) view only of the immediate vicinity of the bank windows. 
/ His patience would have failed him but for the thought 
(that Will’s interest might be served by the discovery of 
“who the night prowler was. He waited. 
' Fully five minutes passed in silence. Then Steve’s 
years, caught a continued scraping sound, followed by a 
}dull thud, as of some one leaping to the ground. 
» Ah! The figure again! Through the crack Steve saw 
i? dark figure approaching one of the bank windows. 
| He did not wait to see him climb miraculously as before. 
He got off the sidewalk so as to make less noise, and 
stole quickly around to the archway. 

At the entrance he paused to listen and size up the 
|situation. Then he started down through the dark alley, 
groping his way cautiously, but none the less quickly 
)than before. He reached the end of it and saw the dark 
figure just about to climb up at the nearer window. He 
smade a bound forward, caught the man about the waist, 
yand went rolling over with him to the ground. 


CHAPTER XI, 


_ A lively struggle followed. Steve proved the stronger, 
yand presently had the man on his back. He was con- 
| Statulating himself on having captured the key to the 
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mystery, as he thought, when he was startled by hearing 
the man beneath him say: 

“Hold on—there. Don’t choke—me so. Stop, I say. I 
am Phil Trevalyn.” 

“What! Great Scott!” 

Steve’s hands dropped from the young fellow’s throat, 
and both got to their feet, one murmuring apologies. Had 
it not been for the trouble of mind each was.in they would 
have burst out laughing together. 

“Well, well, well. Excuse me, like a good fellow,” said 
Steve. “I am Steve Ewart. I was passing—I thought I 
saw some one entering the bank, and I acted as Ke 

“As a Western cyclone,” finished Phil Trevalyn, half 
laughing. “It’s on a Chicago police force you ought to 
be. I came down here a few minutes ago to do some 
detective work on my own account. I wanted to see if 
father’s murderer could possibly have entered by one of 
these windows. You know I am not one of those who 
think that your brother murdered poor father.” 

“Oh, thank you,” cried Steve, impulsively catching 
Trevalyn’s hands and squeezing them. 

“Let us go out,” suggested Phil Trevalyn. “Tell me 
what you have learned. We'll work together after this— 
you to free your brother, I to find my father’s slayer, both 
of us to set justice aright.” 

They went out through the dark archway and a little 
distance up the street, and there Steve made Trevalyn ac- 
quainted with most of what the reader has already learned. 
He felt sure he had found the man of the mysterious 
ladder climbing. 

“Well, I declare,’ said Trevalyn, ‘“there’s enough 
ground for suspecting several people. This man, Bob 
Barton, who, you say, went out of the office with a threat 
on his lips ‘ 

“Oh, I don’t think it was he. I only mention him. 
There’s ‘the man Will was to have met at the station. 
Then the three men in the bush ts 

“Yes, and likely the first man is with them; go on.” 

“And Poynter u 

“Do you think you might be mistaken about the cuff 
buttons ?” 

‘Possibly. I intend to make sure soon, but if I find 
I am right, it will prove Mr. Poynter was in the bank— 
and in the back room. Then Patterson, whom the men 
mentioned.” 

00 far the men in the bush seem the most likely. 
Now, what can there still be in the bank to interest 
them ?” 

“I don’t know, unless they left some traces they want 
to cover up. To-morrow we must search for-the man Will 
saw in the bank and the man he was to meet.” 

ee right. Is there any other clew at all?” 

(es, a purse dropped by some one who passed the bank 
hurriedly as Will came out.’ He explained all the details 
connected with the purse up to the time Will gave it to 
him and Tuckett. The latter had it now, he said. 

AR: ha!” said Trevalyn. “Go on. Anything in the 
purse besides the railway ticket and the money?” _~ 

Yes. A paper with these words, presumably in your 
father’s handwriting; “L. B.—I will be in the bank at 
nine o clock. If you like to see me there you may come; 
but I give you warning, I will listen to nothing unreason- 
able. (Signed) M. T.’ Your father’s initials, aren’t they? 
Tuckett said so. Who L. B. is, is a mystery.” ; 


» “Yes=Manuel Trevalyn. Good heavens! What does 
» i%tmean? Father undoubtedly wrote that note. Some one 
was to call on him at nine—some one having an unrea- 
~* sonable demand.” 

~~ Yes; Tuckett thinks if we could find the owner of the 
_ purse we would have found the man who, after Will was 
y+ gone to the station, turned back, entered the bank and 
_ quarreled with and murdered your father. We have ad- 
_ vertised in the Clairville Times, which appeared yesterday, 
‘§ for the owner of the purse. So far no owner has turned 
we up. But L. B., whoever he is, we must find.” 

= Tm afraid you won't. 
_ doubtedly the guilty party. See, he’s afraid:to come for- 
_» ward to claim his purse, which had a big sum of money in 
| it. He prefers losing the money. It may be one of the 
~, men in the bush.” 


“That's what I think. I fancy the murderer, whoever 
he is, has some reason for wishing to get into the bank 
again, and that he will visit it. We'll get Murphy to 

'“ watch it to-night. That’s why I was so excited when I 
_ Saw you climbing up by the window a while ago. By the 

way, Trevalyn, how did you climb the wall, anyway? I 
saw no ladder.” 

“What do you mean? I didn’t climb at all.” 
Didn't climb! Why man, I saw you not fifteen min- 
_ utes ago climbing—you were halfway up the window. I 
| Saw you five minutes before our scuffle. You ran away.” 
hi “I did not run away. You’re mistaken, Ewart. I did 
| “not lift my foot off the ground. 

~ fence that instant—had barely reached the window, when 
(pa yOu f 
pee Great Scott!” 

“What !’ 

“Come back—come to the yard, quick. Here, Murphy” 
> —he called to the night watchman across the street— 
. “come with us, you—good heavens.” 

x Here was a complication. It was not Trevalyn at all 
~ who had climbed the wall. 
}- “What do you mean?” asked Trevalyn, running after 
ie him to keep up. 


ae 
on, : 


. “I mean that the first man I saw through the crack 
~ wasn’t you at all. He escaped. There were two of you 
\y 2t the window. I remember now I heard you jump off 
(the fence after I had lost sight of the first man. 
- quick, and let us see if we can find him. Murphy!” 
=. I'm with you, avic. Softly now.” 
' The three entered the yard behind the bank, and 
_ searched it thoroughly. They explored, as well as the 


Come 


, 

' “darkness would allow, a little shed adjoining the pump 
' factory, but without avail. They were just emerging 
_ from it when Murphy, in his inimitable Irish brogue, whis- 
_ spered : 

_ “Whisht! Stop a bit. Somebody’s been smokin’ in 
» here. Can’t you perceive th’ aroma of the delicious weed? 
” Sthrike a light.” 


7 ale 
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_ “You're right. There is a smell of tobacco here.” 

Re Murphy uncovered his dark lantern, and, sure enough, 
is little clouds of smoke could be seen within the shed, show- 
a ing that some one, quite recently, had been enjoying a 


_ pipe or cigar there. 
2 eG ; ” : ““? : ; 

~ “Look here,” said Murphy, “’twas a pipe. He’s been 
fallin’ it”—he picked up some particles of tobacco from 


he floor. “Be the piper, he smokes the same tobacco that 
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Good gracious! That’s un-' 


I had just climbed the 


[ do—‘Robinson’s Twist’—and there’s only one man in 
the whole of Ontaria that retails it or keeps it.” 

“Who’s that?” asked Steve and Phil Trevalyn, in a 
breath, both realizing on the instant that the clew was an 
excellent one, if Murphy was not mistaken. 

“John Bollard, the tobacconist of Toronto,” said Mur- 
phy. “It’s a rare brand. He alone has it, and I, myself, 
buy trom him. Yes’—smelling the particles—“that’s 
Robinson’s Twist’ as sure as I’m a judge of the weed.” 

“Good. We'll note that. Murphy, keep your eye on 
this yard to-night,” said Steve. “Come, Trevalyn.” 

“Say, Ewart.” 

"What ?” 

Phil Trevalyn had halted, and was now standing in the 
center of the yard, looking up toward the top of the 
building. 

“Whose lights are those in the two windows, side by 
side, on the third floor?” he asked. 

The question was put with such exactness that it was 
easy to see Trevalyn was noting these details as the 
groundwork of some vague suspicion, as if he wondered 
why the occupant of the third floor—such a close neighbor 
of the bank’s people—had not been mentioned before this, 

“Those are Fulljames’ apartments,” said Steve. “He 
has rented and occupied them for the last year.” 

Then he and Murphy, between them, explained how 
the rooms had no connection whatever with the bank any 
more than a room in the building next door—a shoe store 
and how unreasonable it would be to associate Fulljames 
with the murder in any way any more than Lawyer Ikemp, 
whose offices occupied the second floor. 

“T am not so sure of that,” returned Trevalyn, still look- 
ing up at the lighted third-floor windows, and, apparently, 
measuring with his eye the height from the ground. 
Some one has done-the deed, and it appears to have been 
some one well acquainted with the place, who knew how 
to get im and out almost miraculously. What does this 
Fulljames do? - I see he sits up late.” 

“He generally has company at nights. Poker games, 
they say. He doesn’t work at anything that I know of; 
appears to have money.” 

“H’m! H’m! Poker and idleness. 
acquainted with him.” 

“You surely don’t suspect him?” exclaimed Steve, in a 
hushed voice; then, as Trevalyn shook his head negatively, 
added: “I met him a while ago. He forgot to tell me if 
he heard the shot that night when I asked him.” 

“Indeed!” said Trevalyn, dryly. “Then he’ll not for- 
get to answer when I ask him.” ; 

Presently the three went out througli the archway, and, 
after a short chat on the street, when Murphy was again 
bidden to watch the place, separated with warm “Good- 
nights.” 

A great idea had flashed into Steve’s mind just after he 
parted with Trevalyn and Murphy. He had got a queer 
notion or suspicion since he had heard the talk in the bush, 
and, late as it was in the night, he was going to put it to 
a test. : 

He hurried to the farther end of the village, where Mr. 
Pettit lived, and went up the shaded avenue to his house. 
He knew the manager of the bank usually sat up late 
nights, reading, and that, when he explained his motives, 
he would forgive his visiting him at two o'clock. . 

He rang the doorbell and Mr. Pettit himself answered 
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it. He was astonished, but he received Steve kindly, and 
ushered him into his library. 

“Ewart,” he said, “I can see by your face that you are 
in a hurry. What can [do for your I know you have 
come on some business connected with this untortunate 
affair. You know I'll do anything I can for you. Speak,” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Pettit. [ fear my request 
will rather startle you. iI want you either to accompany 
me to the bank to-night—at once—or intrust me with the 
key—both keys—till morning. In short, I want to watch 
the bank—to pass the rest of the night in it—and none but 
yourself and I must know it.” ; 

“What! Do I understand you, Ewart?” 

‘Tisten, Mr. Pettit. I have, I hope, your confidence. 
You trust me”’—the banker nodded. ‘Now, there is no 
money in the bank, as‘ you say, or anything of great value. 
If there was I’d be diffident about asking such a favor. 
I suspect the bank will be visited before morning—yes, 
sir; hear me—that it will be broken into if less violent 
means: of obtaining ingress fail, and I want you to give 
me the keys and permission to use them so that I may both 
guard the place and carry out my own aim for poor Will’s 
benefit. He has secret enemies, Mr. Pettit, that fe 

“By George, I'll do it for your brother, for I believe 
the boy as innocent as I am ‘ 

“Thank you, Mr. Pettit rt 

“But not a word about is 

“T’ll keep it positively secret, sir.” 

“There are many valuable documents and papers in the 
bank, Ewart—lots of them, though we gave it out other- 
wise—bonds, deeds, mortgages, and, by Jove! now I think 
of it, there are over ten thousand dollars in government 
securities that I forgot to-——” 

“T’ll defend them with my life, sir,” interrupted Steve. 

Mr. Pettit handed him the keys. Two minutes later 
Steve was hurrying down the street, taking all the care 
he could to escape the attention of any villagers that might 
be out of bed so late. He even avoided the notice of 
Murphy, whom he passed in the vicinity of the Royal 
Arms. The watchman was evidently none too anxious 
to pass the night in the immediate vicinity of the late 
murder. 

Steve was fated to have a night of adventures. 

It was about twenty minutes past two when he quietly 
unlocked the front door of the bank and let himself in. 
There was no one to be seen on the street. All was quiet, 
The night was now very dark. 

He locked the door on the inside, crossed the front 
room on tiptoe, and, after standing and listening intently 
a moment, proceeded to unlock the only door of the late 
chamber of death, 

It took him some time to find the keyhole by feeling 


for it. He inserted the key at last, and turned it almost 
noiselessly. The door swung open as if of its own 
volition. 


_He stepped softly into the darkness, and for the life of 
him he could not repress a thrill of nervousness when the 
thought flashed across his mind that he was now standing 
on the very spot where the murdered man had lately lain. 

He closed the door behind him, and the spring lock 
clicked so loudly that he gave a second nervous start, 
letting the big key of the front door fall from his hand. 
It sounded almost preternaturally loud, yet he scarcely 
heard it, the whole power of his sense of hearing being 
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absorbed, as it were, by the great circumambient volume of 


‘silence that seemed, somehow, to be a sound in itself, 


All of a sudden he drew himself up into an attitude of 
listening. He looked around, trying to-peer through the 
intense darkness, while the perspiration of dread rolled 
down his face. For the life of him he could not fight 
back the feeling that there was some one in the room be- 


sides himself. \ ff 


CHAPTER XII. 


Steve, as he stepped on the spot where the murdered 
man had lain, felt almost certain he had heard a sound. 

But, when he had stood some time absolutely still, he 
began to conclude it was one of those fancied sounds— 


the product of intense silence—that the mind involuntarily ° 


creates at such times. His eyes got more used to the 
darkness, and presently he was able to locate the windows 


by the two. great oblong patches of very dim light, which ; 


in no degree modified the darkness of the room. 


He stepped forward, and his foot catching’ under a ~ 


paper, raised it, and stirring others near it, started some 
object rolling on the floor—some small object that had 
fallen into the midst of the papers and lain concealed by 
them. | 

Steve listened again, and then groped about for one of 
the electric light globes. He suddenly thought of the 
button or lever at the door. 
back, and his foot once more struck the small object on the 
floor. ‘The impetus given to it sent it rolling away down 
near the vault door. 

He found the lever near the doorpost, and pressed it. 
Lo! There came no light from it. 


He took a couple of steps, 


Some one had cut one or both of the wires to prevent | q 


the light being turned on. The cutting, no doubt, had 
been done outside where the wires entered the building. 
When had it been done? Steve thought a moment, and 
then slapped his hand against his thigh. | 
“Good gracious! 
light.” 
What had it been done for? 


Ah, yes. To prevent discovery in case anyone shoulde? 
enter while the intruders were at their work. They were — 


going to visit the bank to-night, then. That was plain. 
The conclusion did not add to’Steve’s comfort any. 
He struck a match, and holding it far from him, waited 


for the flame to grow large enough to reveal to him part’ 


or the whole of the room. The little glimmer of light 
seemed to serve only to emphasize and intensify the sur- 


rounding darkness. One thing he did see, and it quite. 


startled him. In the vicinity of the vault door was a flash- 
ing, gleaming, sparkling light that looked like the terrible 
eye of some wild animal. 


Me gave a second violent start, letting the match fall 
He heard a noise this time with 


and burning his fingers. 
out a doubt. It sounded like the stealthy creeping of 
some one coming nearer and nearer. 


A period of dead silence, most trying to the nerves, fol+ 
lowed. Steve could not endure it. He moved quickly 
toward one of the windows, and putting out his hands till 


he touched the wall, gradually let himself down till he was 


=” 


Since Mr. Pettit and I were here a = * 
couple of hours ago,” he muttered, “for we then used the” 
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ng posture on the floor with his back to the 


a sit 
| Scarcely had he seated himself when he heard the mys- 

rious creeping noise again. It was. fright-producing 
rom the fact that it seemed to be made by one who was 
erfectly conscious of Steve’s presence in the neighbor- 
Hood and the fact that it could not be located. 


By the time he had straightened himself up to listen it 
had stopped, thus making him more nervous. He placed 
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Btecl ii it was fastened all right. 

Heavens! What a shock he got! Ashe put out his 
aands one of them went clear through the window with- 
yut touching pane or sash. He started back, barely sup- 
dressing an exclamation. 

» Some one had cut out one or more panes of glass in 
rder to effect an entrance through the window. This 
fad been done since he and young Trevalyn had left, not 
over an hour ago. 

- Steve again stepped forward, nerving himself to the 
ask of looking out through the hole in the window. He 
was in the act of putting up his hands for the second 
‘ime when he was startled—absolutely startled—by the 
same stealthy, creeping sound he had heard before, this 
time more distinct and quite capable of location. 

_ He staggered back from the window, turning himself 
round quickly as he did so, and then he stood still, weak- 
ened by the awful shock, with the sweat of fear pouring 
down his face. The creeping noise had been behind him. 
It was now between him and the door by which he had 
entered. It meant there was some one in the room with 
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ae CHAPTER XIII. 


_ Steve trembled like a leaf. He expected every moment 
to see a flash and hear a shot. Of a sudden it occurred to 
him that he was made a conspicuous mark for a bullet by 
the great patch of faint light behind him. He leaped 
quickly aside, and then began to grope his way to a cor- 
ner back of where the manager’s desk stood. 

__ As he moved, the man moved, not in his former stealthy 
‘And cautious manner, but quickly and with considerable 
noise, as if he no longer cared what Steve heard or saw, 
now that he was aware of his presence. 

_ Neither spoke. They shifted about for some seconds, 
ach apparently guiding his movements by those of the 
other and both being anxious to keep apart. In time, 
however, the stranger seemed to tire of this course. He 
muttered something suggestive of a curse and at once pro- 
teeded to act more boldly. 

. “Heavens! Who can it be?” thought Steve. “What is 
he doing now?” 

_ The man had made his way to the vault and was groping 
about on his knees on the floor. . 

+ “The object that rolled, perhaps,” thought Steve. 
“Good gracious! The Trevalyn diamond!” he added, as 
he recalled the flashing, sparkling light he had seen. 

. “Come out of that, you,” he immediately said, in a low, 
fir - voice, thus breaking the silence by speech for the 
first time. - | 

The secret was out. On the night of the tragedy the 
murderer had dropped the diamond in his excitement, and 
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himself in front of the window and reached out his hands | 


had been obliged to go off without it. He had since been 
trying to come back for it—to re-enter the back room 
without being detected. 

The man grunted angrily on hearing Steve’s order, and 
getting to his feet, hurried to the nearest window. With 
his head at the broken pane, he called softly to some one 
outside. The word “help” alone was audible to Steve. 

The thought of his innocent brother being incarcerated 
while here were the guilty ones at large and actually re- 
peating their offense, made Steve bold and desperate. He 
rushed across the floor, tripping on and falling over a 
heavy office rug in the darkness. 

The man at the window heard his movement and turned 
to get ahead of him and reached the vault door first—an 
Vike that told he had not yet found what he was looking 

or. 

But. Steve got there first. To his absolute amazement 
he found the vault door wide open.. Whoever the intruder 
was, he appeared to possess the secret of the combination 
of at least the outside door, and had used it within the last 
half hour. Possibly he was an expert with combination 
locks, 

While the man was yet only halfway to the door, Steve 
got past it, and seizing the edge with his hand, quickly 
entered the vault and pulled the door shut after him. 
With one hand he held the door tightly shut by clinging to 
the big bolt that ran transversely on the inside, while with 
his other hand he hastily drew a match from his pocket 
and struck it on the brick wall of the vault. 

While the flame was slowly developing he heard a noise 
outside. Some one was entering by the window. Pres- 
ently the intruder jumped to the floor. The other man 
had reached the vault door, and was holding his foot 
against the bottom of it, while at the same time he was : 
rummaging among some papers near by on the floor. By 

“He is still searching. Then he has not got it,” thought | 
Steve. 

Next to the safety of his life, the diamond was at pres- 
ent our hero’s great anxiety. With the lighted match in 
his hand he stooped, still clinging to the door’s big bolt, 
and searched the floor in the front part of the vault. 

“Have you got it?” he heard one of the men outside say, 
in an anxious voice. 

“No, but I heard it roll,’ growled the other, and he 
added, as an appendix, a startling oath and blood-curdling 
threat of murder if he did not secure it. 

“Who the deuce is he?” <e 

“T don’t know, but we’ll——” The voice sank too low 
to be heard inside. They were referring to the occupant 
of the vault. They did not know Steve, it seemed, or as 
yet had not recognized him. Steve was now greatly puz- 
zled, one of his theories having been wholly upset. These 
voices were not the voices of the men of the bush; he ~ 
was almost certain of that. They talked neither like Dan ~ oe 
nor Sassafras, and they did not even faintly suggest) 
“Strong Voice.” 3 Pa 

Shivering with we 
the other. He was now more than ever of the opinion — 
that the diamond must have rolled into this outer comapart-— “s 
ment of the vault. ; ae ata 

Suddenly Steve gave vent to a little gasp of delight. — 
His eye caught a sparkle, a gleam, and then, ag he stooped = 
farther, a great flashing, dazzling light. It was the se 
diamond! % * REC ER INN is 


fright, Steve lit three matches, one after : . 
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It lay about five feet from him, under the lowest shelf, 
near the second door, and he would ‘have to let go his hold 
on the bolt of the door to secure it—a thing he was afraid 
to do. 

That moment he heard the men mention the vault, and 
felt one of them pulling on the door. 

The dangerous time had come. They would certainly 
try to murder him, if for no other reason than to save 
themselves from detection and to secure the diamond, _ 

He clung to the door bolt with all his strength, yet, with 
his advantage of a good hold, he saw he could not long 
resist the united strength of the two pulling on the little 
handle outside. : 

He dropped his fourth match, took off his cap with his 
right hand, and, judging the distance as well as he could in 
the black darkness, threw his cap toward the right-hand 
corner under the bottom shelf. He then pushed his foot 
against the shelf and shook it and gave a vigorous kick to 
a little pile of dust-covered papers behind him. This was 
all he gould do to hide the diamond, and he had very little 

hope of its efficacy. He could not possibly gain posses- 
sion of it in time. . 

The men had passed a thick ruler under the door handle, 
and with the new purchase were pulling together with all 
their might. Now was the time, Steve thought. It was 
a dangerous expedient, but it was the only one left him. 

He suddenly relaxed his hold and gave the door a 
vigorous shoye outward. He leaped out of the vault, 
tumbled over the two men, who had fallen on their backs 
on the floor, and rushed blindly through the darkness to- 


| oo ward the door leading to the front room. He stumbled, 


and went bang against it. 


7) He groped yainly about for the spring lock. He was 


‘ obliged to abandon the attempt, as the men, guessing his 
He sprang 


| ae 
“Come on,” the other whispered, and his voice also 
laboriously assumed. ae 
They approached, stealthily at first, and then with a rus 
but in the darkness did not find their victim, for he 
made a noise in one place and then quickly moved a 
from it. Bor 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“He’s got it sure,” whispered one of the men, and then, 
to Steve’s horror, they separated, and began to come 
round the desk one on each side. Rosa 

Quickly; as there comes a flash of lightning, Steve 
snatched an object—which happend to be a heavy paper 
weight—off the desk, and threw it over their heads w th { 
great force; it struck the iron door of the vault with a — 
loud crash, and fell to the floor with a dull thud, 

“Ha!” he heard them both exclaim in fright, and they 
leaped back and then made for the windows. ae 

His fear now was that they would escape without hig — 
gaining some clew for future identification of them. He 
had for some time been searching about the desk “for an 
article that would, he hoped, enable him to carry out his 4 


to Mr. Pettit’s desk, got behind it and picked up a chair. 
“Back!” he cried. “Back! I have a weapon here. 
Don‘t tempt me.” 

The robbers stopped short in their rush, whispered to- 
gether: a moment, and then retreated toward the vault, 
tripping over the big rug. 

Presently one of them began moving around between 

the vault and the nearest window, while the other made so 
little noise that Steve could not tell just where he was or ° 
what he was doing. But he guessed he had entered the 
vault and closed the door partly after him. 
. Ah! A little gleam of light under the vault door! The 
-man inside had struck a match. 
“Heavens! He'll find it,” was Steve’s fretful thought, 
__and he beat his brains to think of some means of baffling 
the robbers, 
He laid down the chair and began groping along the 
_ top and sides of Mr. Pettit’s desk. No result. He seated 
_ himself in the manager’s chair and let his arms reach out 
_ their natural length, still feeling about the desk, on top, 
_ below and at the sides. 
__ Ha! He found it at last—the electric button by which, 
_ he had heard Will say, Manager Pettit could, without leav- 
ing his chair, call up the telegraph office and get them to- 
_ Send a messenger to the bank for a telegram. Steve 
pressed the button again and again. ; 
“Seize him. We must,” he now heard one of the men 
, and he noted an effort to disguise the natural tone 


second bright idea. This article was nothing less thar? 
Mr. Pettit’s kodak, which he had heard Will say the man- ~ 
ager always kept in one of the drawers of the desk. There — 
remained but one drawer to open; the men had heard him 
a0ving the others and thought no.doubt he was looking | 
for a revolver. pees 8 

They had halted at one of the windows to listen. Hear- — 
ing no repetition of the great noise that had alarmed : 
them, and having perhaps divined its origin and caus¢, # 
they were becoming bold again. They started to ap % 
proach. ei Ae 
_ “Back!” cried Steve. 

4 
“Ewart!” gasped one of the men, whereupon the oth 
seized his arm and whispered: ee 

“Hush, you fool!” 

“They know me,” thought Steve. 
aloud. “I have found it.” 

He had found the kodak, and was 
its readiness for use, and also on a wild 
ing it that had suggested itself. He remembered strik 
his leg against the waste-paper basket, and in feeling 
about the desk he had come across a lamp. But the pap “T 
basket was on the other side of the desk, and he hac 
first to get the men out of his way. i 

A couple of seconds had elapsed, and the men 
proached within a few feet of him. | 


__ “Did you take that diamond off th 
Steve, aloud. : pret! 
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dare to steal it.” It was no lie. His foot had caused 
the diamond to roll where it now lay, and he was not as- 
serting it was on the shelf. Yet he wanted their attention 
to go off the floor. i 
_ The ruse worked like a charm. Both men flew to the 
vault, forgetting all need of caution and all thought of 

m Steve's escaping, and inside the door went both, 
_ Steve lost not a moment. Leaning over the desk, he 


jught up the waste-paper basket. He felt it, found it 


he, pretty full, partly pulled out a paper.through a hole in the 


wicker work near the bottom, and then, stooping behind 
~ the desk, proceeded to light a match under cover of his 
bacoat.. 
‘The match ignited. He touched it to the paper. The 


n an on the watch at the vault door saw the light, and 


+ shouted to his companion. 
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| not been idle. He touched the flame to several parts of 
_ the waste-paper basket, and then threw basket and all 
over the desk. It struck the floor as the men were emer- 
_ ging from the vault, but something else struck on top of it 
__ almost as soon. 

It was the lamp which Steve had snatched from the desk 
- and whirled on top of the burning basket of papers with 
~ such force that it broke into pieces, and the coal oil caught 
_ on the flame and the papers and caused a sort of explosion 
_ and a great and sudden conflagration and a glare of light 


WN PRS 


that illuminated the room like a dozen successive lightning 
flashes. | 
_ The two men, who had not yet got halfway to the 


* window, were so amazed and bewildered that for several 


' seconds they could not comprehend the situation, but 
» stood stock-still and dumfounded, looking at the burning 
| mass’and not even thinking of the man who had caused it. 
- And there was Steve with the kodak leveled on them, 
we praying in his heart that Mr. Pettit had left it charged 


ef and ready for picture taking. He tried to see the men’s 


_ faces as well, but in spite of the glare he could not; indeed, 
, because of the glare he could not. 


\¢ 


‘It is hard to tell just how long the light lasted, cer- 
ainly not long, for after the first great quick glare, during 
which both men stood as if petrified, one of them leaped 
forward and covered it with an office rug which he 
snatched from the floor. Then he stamped on it with all 
s his weight and the light was out. 7 
It was a clever bit of action. Steve admired his pres- 
ence of mind. He himself had avoided being seen by 
* stooping behind the desk the moment he snapped the 
kodak, E cS 
Just as the light went out one of the men cried: “Hark! 
noise outside!” 
_ This was the first time Steve imagined he had heard 
_ this voice somewhere before, Where? When? | 
There were noises outside. They seemed to be on the 
street. The men took alarm, and made for the broken 


indow. 


“Quick, cover him!” said one in a whisper, and then 
began to climb out, having opened the window when he 
- first came in and left it open. Steve dared not approach, 
for he believed the other was holding a revolver teady 
to shoot him. But a moment later, when this man be- 
gan to climb, he stole softly forward a few steps and then 
made a rush with his head and shoulders stooped. 
i) eT ir, al a 
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daunted, “that I should not make so bold as to reque 
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He was too late to prevent the hasty exit, though he ~ 
grabbed hold of the man and caught at a portion of his 
clothing and watch chain. -He got a vicious kick in the _ 
chest, that sent him reeling across the room half stunned, — 
with part of the broken chain in his hand. 

The men escaped, They could be heard scrambling 
over one of the fences outside, while in front of the build- _ 
ing, probably at the door, there were voices calling. | 

“Help comes too late,” thought Steve, as he staggered 
to his feet, and enteted the vault. 

He was almost too weak to light a match. But voices 
at the-back of the building roused him, and he secured the 
diamond and his cap, and hurried out, putting the dia- 
mond carefully away in his pocket. Then, taking the 
kodak with him, he advanced to the first door, unlocked 
it and stood listening. 

The voices were no longer in front of the bank; the 
parties just arrived had evidently all gone round to the 
back. Hark! Yes, they were at the broken window. 

Steve hurried past the first door, closing it softly after 
him, unlocked the outer door, and a moment later was on 
street with both diamond and kodak in his possession, and 
also the piece of broken chain. 

He ‘set off at a run, turned the corner, and made for 
Mrs. Whittaker’s, where his mother and himself intended 
to board for some time yet. He did not once look back. 

His very first act when he got safely into his own room 
was to look to see if the kodak had had a prepared plate 
in it. If not, he would have no hope from that source; 
he had very little, anyhow. yes 

Whew! Good! He was delighted. There had been a 
plate all ready for use. The kodak had been “loaded,” as_. 
Mr. Pettit termed it. He quickly covered it up to keep | 
out the light, and wrapping a paper about the instrument, 
put it away in a drawer. a 

He now took out the diamond. How it blazed and 
sparkled ! Bet 

“Tt will help Will when I restore this to the Trevalyns _ 
to-morrow,” thought Steve. FARES 

He wrapped a piece of paper around it and put it away 
in his vest pocket. He next examined the piece of chain. — 
It was pure gold. To his surprise, he found a locket at- | 
tached to it, a handsome and valuable gold locket. He ~ 
opened this and got, perhaps, the greatest surprise of the 
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night, for it contained a miniature portrait of a most beau-— 
tiful young lady, whom, though he had seen her but 
couple of times, he recognized at the first glance. t 
It was Miss Trevalyn! ie 
How on earth coiled the burglar have become pos- 
sessed of her picttire, and why did he wear it in a locket — 
on his watch chain? ; 
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CHAPTER XV. col 


The next day Steve rang the doorbell of the great 
Trevalyn mansion, and asked to see one of the young 
men. They were both out, the maid said. He gave his 
name, and asked if he could see -Miss Trevalyn. Th me! 


"maid came back and told him the lady was indisposed.an 


could not see visitors. . His reception was most chilly- 
frigid. iden ss Saaah BRM Ron en 
“Will you kindly tell Miss Trevalyn, he> said, 
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interview if it were not on a matter of great importance 
to her family. It will admit of no delay.” 

The maid went off, and presently returned to conduct 
him to the presence of Miss Trevalyn. He was soon in 
the drawing room, alone with that famous beauty. She 
was dressed in black—in mourning for her father—and 
she looked pale and careworn. 

“You wished to speak to me, sir?” she said, coldly, as 
if she were addressing the brother of the murderer of her 
father. 

“Yes, madam,” said Steve. ‘I have news that I think 
you should know.” This was cunning. It was news tor 
himself he was after. ‘‘That, I hope, will justify my re- 
luctant, ill-timed visit. Will you kindly have patience, 
madam, till I first tell you my story, and then I will ex- 
plain what concerns you?” 

' She looked astonished and somewhat displeased, yet 
his manner was faultless and she allowed him to proceed. 

He began with an apology for calling, and then rapidly 
told her how Will had been a favorite of her father’s, and 
how circumstances made him appear guilty of a fearful 
crime, 

She was cold and unmoved. 

“T don’t see why you should come here to tell me this, 
sir,’ she said, haughtily. 

-“Madam, it is mecessary to tell you this to put you in 
a position to help me.” 

“Help you? Why should—how could 

“In finding the real murderer of Mr. Trevalyn and 
bringing him to justice.” 

She rose from her chair. 
the interview over. 

“Madam, I beg you to listen. Mr. Pettit will corrob- 
orate what I say. This concerns you.” 

She seated herself again and he rapidly sketched his 
adventures of the night before up to the point of his 
snatching the chain from the escaping robber. 

“Madam,” he said, “all this is to lead up to a ques- 
tion. I must find out who that robber is.’ She looked 
at him as if she thought him crazy. “I Beg to ask you, in 
the interests of justice, who the party could be who car- 
ried your portrait in his locket. There, madam.” 

She appeared not to understand him. 

She took the locket and looked at it. First she merely 
glanced, then she stared, then riveted her eyes upon it and 
turned as pale as death. She uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, if not horror, and, looking up with an expres- 
sion of terror in her face, said: 

“Where did you get this?” 

Steve repeated part of his story, and dwelt on the 
robbers’ escape and explained how necessary it was to 
identify them in order to save his poor, innocent brother. 

Miss Trevalyn’s palpable amazement and horror con- 
stituted the greatest surprise Steve had yet got. He knew 
not what to make of it. 

“J thought it right to come to you, madam,” he said. “I 
have mentioned it to no one, but———” : 

“Then please don’t mention it,” she said, dropping her 
“I would be obliged, sir, if the 
matter never passed your lips—if you’d even forget it.” 


99 


It was a sign she considered 


ir Aer look was more pleading than her words. “Madam, 
ge vt certainly obey you. I'll mention it to no one, but, of 
_ course, you ll tell me who the person——” 

ye No; it cannot aid you. I beg you—implore you— 
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never to mention the matter. Please leave the chain and 
locket. with me. I'll recompense you for their value 
by———” | 

“No, madam. I want no recompense. Theyre not 
mine, anyhow.” 
they were not her property, either. “I will breathe the 
matter to no one, but i 

“Oh, thank you. I am very glad you came to me.” 

Her manner was now so nice that he could not press 
his demand for the name of the locket owner. She called 
him “Mr. Ewart,” and expressed a wish that his brother 
would be cleared. 

Steve walked away from the house without either in- 
formation or the locket, portrait and chain. Worse still, 
he was under a promise not to mention them. There was 
one good clew gone and a new mystery in its place. 

Why had Miss Trevalyn looked so frightened? There 
was some excuse for her showing surprise. Why had 
she kept the locket and chain and begged Steve, on his 
honor, not to mention them? It certainly was most mys- 
terious. Steve would have thought so if he could have 
seen Miss Trevalyn in her boudoir just after he left. 

“Merciful heavens!’ she. exclaimed, as she closely ex- 
amined the locket. She took out the portrait and looked 
at a little paper that had lain concealed beneath it. . Im- 
mediately her beautiful face took on an expression of 
horror. 

She threw up her arms, uttered a shriek-and fell to the 
floor. Her maid came running in and found her in a dead 
faint. Her face was of the hue of death. » 


CHAPTER XVI. 


There are few places more lonely and awe-inspiring 
than the deep cut behind O’Hara’s bush at the hour of 
ten o’clock at night. It takes a man of considerable nerve 
to go there then, yet Steve Ewart was going, and that on 
his bicycle, alone and unarmed, and without any surety 
that he would not meet with treachery. 

He whirled round the corner of the bush, kept up a 
fast clip till he got near the top of the hill, and then dis- 
mounted and concealed his wheel where he could get it 
readily in case of emergency. 

He started down the hill on foot. 

His heart beat violently, and for very good reasons. 
Apart from the dangerous nature and evil reputation of 
the place, there was the fact that he himself had appointed 
the prospective meeting, and he had had no word whatever 
from the other party. If they had not arrived by the nine 
o'clock train—and he had failed to go to the station to 
see—it would be impossible for them to be here. and if 
they were here and waiting, he had no assurance they 
would not meet him in a warlike spirit. Nay, there were 
reer for him to expect trouble, if not danger, from 

em. 

He had got to the bottom, and was well into the narrow 


defile, when he came to an abrupt stop, startled by a 
peculiar sound. 


“Basset,” he called, in a low voice. . 
There was no reply. Everything was still. 


® 


This set his nerves tingling, for it was something differ- - 


This was a direct shot, a strong hint that 
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er from what he had expected. If the party he came to 
neet was there, why did they not speak? 
Basset,” he called again. 


him unawares. 

_ Basset, be a man,” he said, aloud. 
ie here to make a bargain.” - 

_ With the late hour and the stillness of the wild, lonely 

place, his own voice seemed something dreadful. It re- 

_verberated in echoes down the defile, sending a chill 

, th ae his frame, and making his heart beat inordi- 
nately. 

_ “Treachery! he muttered, as there suddenly came the 

* sound of footsteps. He realized it was too late to retreat. 

mThe stealthy noise he had heard was a short distance 
ae head. 

+ The footsteps were approaching him from behind. He 

placed his back against one of the walls of rock. 

- Some one ahead in the defile, some one behind; both 

* coming toward him slowly and stealthily, as if their object 

was to seize hold of him. 

He had appointed the deep cut as a meeting place pur- 

* posely, knowing he could get Basset to meet him in no 

other spot in the neighborhood. 

- -Was it Basset? If so, he had brought some one with 

im. But why did they not speak? 
On they came. Steve moved softly forward along the 
wall, in order to keep about equi-distant from them. He 

» had a stratagem in view. 

At last they stopped. They had got close enough to 
hear each other’s movements, and each thought the other 

'=was Steve. The latter was standing closely against a 
wall. The situation now suited him, He kept perfectly 
still. 

_ The man on the left moved a pace or two and stopped 
to listen. The man on the right heard the noise, felt 
‘sure it was made by our hero, and suddenly broke into 
_a run. He passed by Steve without seeing him, pounced 
on his companion farther down the defile, and a series of 
sounds arose that showed the two had grappled with each 

. Other in the darkness, and were struggling for supremacy. 

So intent were they on their pastime that they did not 
hear Steve running on tiptoe back up the defile toward the 

- foot of the hill. He had a pretty good idea what would 
_ have happened him had he been caught. He heard Bas- 

.. set’s voice saying: 

“Take that for your confounded impertinence. Write 
me a defiant letter, will you? There! How do you like 

be that?” 

" The answer Steve did not catch. He got out of the 
ent, and was turning to take a Jong and winding path up 
one of the banks, when he came face to face with a dark 

from behind a little 


“I told you to meet 


bush. 
It was a2 woman who started on seeing Steve, and ut- 


be heard down the ravine. 
whispered Steve. ‘Come 
eak with you on a matter 
He offered her his arm in 


xis surprise, she 
Bec * 


oy we, 


accepted it with a graceful bow, 


and turned onto the path with him. It was too dark to see 
the expression of her face, but he felt her arm trembling. 
She was frightened over something. 

“This way,’ she said, “we will go up onto the bank.” 

The path being narrow and steep, Steve presently took 
scuanenc and, stepping ahead of her, assisted her to as- 
cend., 

The noise of running in the defile had ceased. He 
could no longer hear any sound on the part of the men. 

Dee he whispered. ‘Who are they that came with 
you! 

She shivered, and merely answered: 

“Wait.” 

Then she made a pretense of finding the hill impossible 
to climb, which showed she did not want to answer any 
personal questions. 

Steve, who waé impatient to help his brother’s cause, 
gently caught hold of her arm and, using his strength, 
helped her over the steep part so that in a few moments 
they were at the top. She suffered herself to be led to 
the fence which inclosed O’Hara’s bush, and seating her- 
self on a big stone, said: 

“We got your letter. You should not have been so 
threatening, or, at least, peremptory. You demanded that 
father should meet you here. It angered him.” 

“Father? Is Mr. Basset not your husband?” 

“T am unmarried. He is my father. I begged him to 
let me accompany him to-night, for, knowing his violent 
temper, I was afraid something might happen when he 
net you. I wanted to speak to you, and I am glad I 
have that opportunity before you and he come together.” 

“Proceed, Miss Basset, I too have Hark! They 
are looking for me. Speak quickly!” 


“I beg you not to anger father further. He is incensed Be 


because you seem to think him guilty of the murder of 


3 


Mr. Trevalyn, and 
“Ah, you wrong me, madam. 
innocent.” 
“What! Oh, I am so glad. 
It is your aim to have father and me appear at the trial ree 
“Yes, as witnesses. 


at the trial. In your letter 
meeting under threat of 
footstep——”’ 

“No. Go on.” 

“Tt would do you no good, anyho 
could tell anything to help your case. 

“But your father can, no doubt. 


he can explain the mystery about Patterson and certain 


I know your father is 
I can now speak freeely. 


That was my purpose in arran-— 
ging this meeting. 1 am trying to save my poor brother.” 

“T am sorry for your brother, but listen: Thére are — 
reasons why father and I cannot appear—dare not appear 
you demanded it, and this — 
Hark! I thought I hearda — 
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talk I heard: be can tell what business he had with Mr. ‘ 


Trevalyn that caused Will to be sent to the station 
and . | % 
“No, no, I beg you don’t! You must not try tO-a 
“So yotre here, are you? And you would defy me, 
would you?” growled a deep voice near them, and two 
dark forms appeared at the head of the path. : Pt 
Steve gave a start, and with the lady rose to his feets 
There was no chance of escape, as the men were upo 
Basset and he who was nicknamed Sassafras. — 
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able, 


. Neither of us | 
I know nothing.” 
He was near the 
bank. He heard the shot; he saw certain flashing lights Re 
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“Father, father, please—please leave Mr. Ewart alone. 
You mistake him. He is not trying to injure you. 

The struggle ceased through the lady’s pleading. Steve 
and the two men arose from the ground, where, after 
considerable wrestling, they had fallen and rolled over 
one another. 

“Look here, Ewart,” growled Basset. . 
my daughter for bein’ left alive. 1 came here to-night 
pee en 

“Father, Mr. Ewart has explained that 

“Listen, Basset,” interrupted Steve, “I overheard: your 
talk while you had me cornered in O’Hara’s bush. The 
murderer is somewhere in Clairville. I wrote you to meet 
me here because there are certain things you can explain 
that will help me. Tell me, why did Patterson ‘3 

Basset’s heavy hand came down on Steve's shoulder. 

“Young man,” he said, gruffly, “if you try to drag 
me into the courtroom, where I don’t want to go, having 


%) 


_ good reasons for keeping out of it, you'll do it at your 


risk. My business is my own, and I don’t want you pry- 
ing into it.” ‘ 

“Then I give you notice, Mr. Basset, I’ll try and have 
you served with a subpoena.” 

“You will, will you?” 

“Father,” cried the lady, rushing between them. 

_ “That'll do, Lenore.” 

“Lenore!”’ exclaimed Steve. “Lenore Basset! 
Why, madam, it was you who dropped the purse.” 

“Get out of this,” said Basset. “Come, I’ll accompany 
you to the corner.” 

Stepping quickly over to the woman, whom Basset had 
gently pushed aside, Steve whispered: 

“Madam, if you know, or should learn anything that 
will help me, even without your going into court, won’t 
you be so good as i 

“Come on,” said Basset, catching his arm and roughly 
pulling him away. 

“I will, Mr. Ewart,” the lady called after Steve. 

The moon was rising, and the two stood talking for 
about five minutes, at the corner of the bush. Just 
as Steve was about to mount his wheel, his eye fell on a 
spot on the right leg of Basset’s trousers, and rested ihere. 
There was no significance in what he saw, nor did he 
suppose he would ever recall it again, but his mind took 
it in just as anyone’s mind will notice trifling details at 
certain times. 

A long strip at the knee of Basset’s trouser lee had been 
torn downward, and sewed up again in so clumsy a way 
that there were left traces of the large rent. 

That was all. It was a small matter, but though Steve 
did mot know it then, it made untrue the conclusion that 
kept running through his head: 

“The night is lost. 
nothing.” 

Basset whispered a warning about summoning him as 


a witness, uttered a gruff “good-night” and set off at a 
run back toward the deep cut. 


L. B. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


_ Next day the trial of Will Ewart began. It was held 
in the county town of Brampton. From the early hour 
of dawn till nearly nine o’clock crowds of farmers and 
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“Vou can thank. 


I have accomplished absolutely - 


“ 


others might have been seen making their way in by the 
different roads, in order to be present and hear the re- 
markable case. Many came by train from considerable 
distances, and it was said there had never been such a 
heterogeneous mass of people assembled before im any 
part.of the county. 

It was expected that the occasion would be marked by 
an unusually brilliant display of forensic eloquence, and 
that on the part of one man alone—the crown prosecutor, 
who was no other than that eminent and remarkable man, 
Sir Andrew Farquhar, Canada’s most renowed criminal 
lawyer and forensic orator—the terror of criminals, the 
dread and despairing of opposing counsel. 

Pitted against this great man, with his prestige and 
talents, was Ned Tuckett. He alone was to defend the 
prisoner. 

Perhaps that was what caused such great interest to be 
taken, the fact that a young and unknown lawyer—a mere 
boy in years, for Tuckett was only twenty-three—was to 
do battle with the great intellectual giant, Sir Andrew 
Farquhar, who had refused both a judgeship and a still 
higher title.preferred by his sovereign. 

People said it was a shame for the prisoner’s young life 
to be left in the hands of a stripling like Tuckett. Why 


did his friends not engage some great firm of lawyers, 


men with reputations, who might hope to have some 
chancé with Sir Andrew? The very idea! A human 
life at stake, and yet to pick out a poor little unknown vil- 
lage barrister and oppose him to the mighty Farquhar, 
who could browbeat or cajole witnesses at will, terrifying 
opposing counsel, fascinate juries, taesmerize judges, par- 
alyze with fear the poor culprits and send audiences into 
tears! Did the prisoner’s friends want him to hang? It 
looked like it. 

So said the people. But Steve Ewart was stubborn. 
With unlimited money at his back, provided by his splen- 
did friend, Trevalyn, Steve would have Ned Tuckett and 
no other. The coaxing of his friends could not move 
him; he would not even listen to the advice of Ned him- 
self—to engage assistant counsel. 

“Ned,” he said, “I want you alone, because I have a 
degree of confidence in your ability that would astonish 
you. I want you to have the full glory and credit .of 
winning this case and defeating the great Farquhar. God 
knows I love my brother Will as much as man can love 
another, but though people laugh and call me a fool I 
place his life in your hands without fear. You'll save him, 


Ned. Your name will be ringing throughout the country 
in a week.” 


¥ * * *x > K 


At ten o'clock the courthouse was packed almost to 
suffocation. The judge was on the bench, the jury were 
in their places, the two lawyers who were to fisht for 
such high stakes—Will Ewart’s life—were below; "facing 
both. Representatives of the press were there in plenty, 
as well as the government stenographers. Steve and Phil 
Trevalyn sat near Ned Tuckett, where they could post 
him occasionally. Indeed, Steve, though he was in the 
background, played a wonderful part throughout the trial. 
Some of the cleverest and most effective stratagems ema- 
nated extemporaneously from his quick brain. 6 

The prisoner was brought in and placed in the dock by 
two armed constables, who remained beside him to guard 


ae inst escape. Immediately all eyes were ‘turned on 
him He was pale, hollow-eyed and haggard. When 
he : saw his brother Steve below him he involuntarily 
feached out his hands and barely suppressed a wild cry. 
Poor fellow!’ Worn out by sleepless nights of. worry, he 
* now shrank before the dread ordeal. In a piteous way 
“he looked round, expecting to see his mother. Steve sig- 
Eee aled to him that he had prevailed on her to stay at home. 
We may pass over the preliminaries, which were gone 
rough in a formal manner. The indictment was read 
d the prisoner pleaded “not guilty.” 
‘Then the business of taking the depositions of the wit- 
‘ore esses for the prosecution began, and with it the great 
Fh fight for the preservation of poor Will’s life and liberty. 
es At the openeing of the trial the bench allowed all the wit- 
e nesses to remain in the courtroom and hear one another’s 
. evidence. 
i _ Before going further it is necessary to point out a great 
and serious difficulty under which the defense labored. It 
Eas cost Steve and Tuckett many an hour of worry. It 
was this: 
How was the prosecution going to prove that Will had 
as been i in the back room of the bank alone with Mr. Treyalyn 
__ that night at all? The defense had it only from Will's 
~ own lips. The crown couldn’t put Will in the box. How, 
= ~ then, was it going to show up all of Will’s doing from 
i ~ eight to nine o’clock that night, as Farquhar in his open- 
ing address had promised to do? Where had the crown 
got its information? What witness was it relying on? 
_ Their ignorance of the crown’s tactics, how it was going 
to. fight the battle, what chief witness it was depending 
_ upon, _and what was the strength of its secret information, 
e Ei Tuckett and Steve. 
_ There was also another cause of anxiety for Steve and 
b. Tuckett+the government detective, Johnson. What was 
going to be his line of policy? What secret information 
‘had he gathered for the crown since he came to the village ? 
- Had his researches been favorable to the prisoner or not ? 
- In short, would he swear hard against Will? 
'- As yet neither Tuckett nor Steve, nor even Phil Treva- 
- lyn, had seen this man Johnson, the great crown de- 
_ tective. They had been unable to catch sight of him since 
R. Phe. arrived in Clairville. Mr. Johnson had contrived to 
keep wholly in the dark. 
Lo! before the trial had got well started the time came 
- for their curiosity to be satisfied. The crown began its 
ttle by bringing to the stand the doctor, the undertaker 
oe another unimportant witness. Their evidence was 
the same as at the inquest. 
_- When the turn of the next witness came, Steve heard 
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- = “Call Detective Johnson.” 
nA. strapping big man walked up ays als the back of the 


courtroom and-coolly entered the box. ; 

The moment Steve heard his voice he gave a start. He 

~Jooked at him, heard him.speak again, and then whispered 

his discovery to Phil and Tuckett, 

_ There was no mistaking that deep, sonorous voice, 
hose first notes seemed to startle all in the room. Only 
one man could have such a voice. Steve would have 

bk cnown it among a million, and now he knew the owner. 

ae was Bennett, or Strong Voice! 

a Te and dohesea yd the detective; were one and the same 
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In a flash the truth came to Steve. Johnson had known — 
Basset and Sassafras a lone time, and had often asso- 
ciated with him for short’ periods as a pal, they not guess- 
ing he was a detective. When he came to work on this 
case and found them in Clairville, he resorted to his old 
game, perhaps because he suspected them of the murder. — 
It accounted for his comings and goings and mysterious if: 
absences, which he no doubt explained to them in some 
plausible manner. X 


In the witness box now he simply answered three ques- 
tions of Farquhar’s, to prove that Mr. Trevalyn was de- ~ 
liberately murdered by a pistol shot fired within the walls - 
of the back office, and then he was retired. This was all 
required of him at present. He. was to be called again. ~ 
It was plain he was loaded with information dangerous to 
the prisoner. 

Mr. Pettit was called and partly examined. He was 
questioned as to the finding of the body. He, too, was to — 


be called again. 


The prosecution had now shown that Mr. Trevalyn had — 
been murdered in the manner set forth in the indictment. — 
The next step was to show that the prisoner had done the 
deed. Immediately a hush fell on the courtroom. A 
new interest could be seen in the people’s faces. ae 

The real fight was about to begin. 

Poor Will trembled in the dock and looked appealingly — 
to Steve. Steve looked at Tuckett and saw him surpris- — 
ingly cool, yet an anxious look was in his face as he sat. 
leaning forw ard, waiting to see what the crown’s first steHe 
would be. 

Ah, and what was the crown’s first step going to be? 
What witness were they going to call, to connect Will 
with Mr. Trevalyn? It could not be Lonegstaff, He was — 
to be made dangerous in another way. 

It was an anxious moment for the defense—a moment 
of waiting to see the enemy reveal his strength. 
“Call Patterson,” said Farquhar, and the crier repeated 
the name. es 

“Heavens! Patterson!’ muttered Steve. ae can | 
this mean?” Tuckett showed genuine fear. Me 

Patterson advanced to the witness box with every out- 
ward sign of being nervous and ill at ease. He he 
sworn. x 

He told, succinctly, how, on the night of the rede a 
Mr. Pettit, the prisoner and himself were working at the” 
books in the front room of the bank; how Mr. Pettit left, as 
and shortly after he—the witness—left, the time being * 
about twenty minutes past eight. 

“Where was the prisoner then?” asked counsel for | t 
prosecution, Farquhar. ie 

“T left him alone in the bank at the books <thag is, a 
the front room,” replied Patterson. ee 

Now came a disconcerting surprise for the defense. 

“Did you see the prisoner again that night, witne: ssf 
asked Sir Andrew. 

“Ves, three. times,” answered Patterson. 

“Heavens !” ejaculated Steve, almost aloud. 

' “State when and where,” said the great crown . 


ney, laconically. 
“Well,” said - Patterson, his. nervousness | havi 
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see if Manager Pettit had returned... He had said he 
might return before or about nine.” 

“What was your reason for seeing if Mr. Pettit was 
there?” ~ ; 

“Well, if I had seen him there I would have gone in 
and returned to my work for a while. I had had no per- 
mission to leave.” 

“Just so. Describe what you saw and state just when 
you first looked in.” 

Poor Will turned pale in the box. Steve and Trevalyn 
exchanged glances of fear. Tuckett’s face wore an anx- 
ious look. 

Here was the witness the prosecution had been depend- 
ing on to connect Will with Mr. Trevalyn. It came like 
a thunderbolt without warning. 

“After leaving the bank I went for a short spin on my 
wheel,” said Patterson. ‘Returning, I led my wheel onto 
the sidewalk, looked in at one of the bank windows and 
saw Mr. Trevalyn there talking with the prisoner. That 
was shortly after half-past eight. I watched and saw 
Mr. Trevalyn go into the back room, leaving the door 
slightly open.” 

“Where was the prisoner then?” 

“At his desk, alone. I saw him pick up and examine 
the big pistol that is kept in the bank. He laid it down 
again behind the ledger.” 

At this point Will gave a quick start and turned deathly 
pale. He looked up, and seeing all the people excited 
and whispering together, he dropped his eyes and sat like 
a statue, praying in his heart for deliverance. He remem- 
bered having casually picked up the big pistol from where 
it usually lay on the teller’s desk and looked at it care- 
lessly, after which he went on with his work of adding 
columns of figures. i 

The pistol was now produced in court. Patterson at 
once identified it, and swore it had been loaded when he 
left the bank. It had since been discharged—the first time 
in two years. 

This was a thundershock for the defense. 

The prosecution was going to prove that Will used the 
bank pistol. 

Who had discharged it? 

Why had it been discharged ? 

Steve trembled. Here is where the vaguely expected 
villainy came in. Some one had prepared the pistol, with 
this purpose in view, since the night of the tragedy. 
Who? 

“Proceed,” said Farquhar, when the usher had quieted 
the murmurs of the audience. 

“I put away my bicycle,” continued Patterson, “and 
quickly changed my dress in my room at the Royal Arms. 
I hurried off to go to Fulljames’ rooms, as we were going 
to a ball together. I had to pass the bank. Wondering 
if Mr. Pettit had yet got back, I stopped and looked in, 
first at the window near the teller’s cage, then at the front 
door, which was a few inches open. I saw by the clock 
that it was a quarter to nine. As I put my head in at 


the door I heard Mr. Trevalyn’s voice in the back office 


calling Will Ewart. I saw the prisoner rise from his 
desk and enter the back office, and I saw the door close 
after him and heard the lock click. I then hurried up to 
Fulljames’ rooms.”’ 


- . “That’s twice—go on,” said Farquhar. 


“1 found Cressy waiting for Fulljames, who was aot 
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yet ready. I asked the latter to hurry up with his dress- 
ing, and meanwhile I would slip down to the Royal Arms 
for my cigarette case, which I had forgotten. 
entered his bedroom to dress. I started down the stairs, 
but had to go very slowly, as the lights were not lighted 
in the second floor hall.. I stumbled and hurt my leg 
badly on, the outside stairway, and I stood some little 
time on the stairs, brushing the dust off my clothes. All 
at once I heard a loud pistol shot.” 

“Yes, yes; proceed,” said Sir Andrew, apparently anx- 
ious to hurry him on. 

Steve saw the weak point and nudged Tuckett. He 
looked at Longstaff and saw the latter for the first time 
show a sign of uneasiness. 

“T paused for a moment listening,” continued Patter- 
son, “and then ran to the corner at Main Street. I saw 
some one just going in at the door of the office. I came 
to a stop, and the next instant saw some one, farther up 
the street, rush out of the bank door, almost stumble in 
front of the archway and then come bounding headlong 
toward me. Thinking it was Will Ewart, and not wish- 
ing him to see me, I turned quickly and flew back to the 
stairway. As I turned into the hall at the top I heard 
some one beneath me, but did not stop to look. I groped 
my way slowly up to Fulljames’ sitting room, and had 
just got there when he emerged from his bedroom fully 
dressed.” 

“You thought that the person you saw running out of 
the bank and down the street toward you was the pris- 
oner, Ewart?” asked Farquhar, quietly. 

“Yes,” answered Patterson. “That was my impres- 
sion, having seen him in the bank a few minutes previ- 
ously. I did not then know a murder had been com- 
mitted.” 

“That’ll do. You may retire.” 

Patterson left the box without being cross-examined by 
Tuckett. ~ It seemed as if the latter had been staggered 
too much to question him. People shook their heads. 

Mr. Pettit was recalled. He corroborated the first part 
of Patterson’s evidence, and testified as to the discov- 
ery of the murder and the facts that the door of the inner 
room was found locked and the key of it found in Mr. 
Trevalyn’s pocket. 

“How many keys of the door were there?” asked Far- 
quhar. 

“Two only,” replied Mr. Pettit. 
valyn’s.” 

“Were you always careful about never letting your key 
out of your possession even for a moment ?” 

Steve saw the drift, and almost started from his chair 
in fright when he recalled how he himself had lately had 
the key lent him by the manager. He pictured the sensa- 
tion in court if Farquhar’s questions should not draw that 
fact out of Mr. Pettit. Why, it would lead to the en- 
forced confession that he himself had passed part of a 
night in the bank, and that might serve to hang his 
brother Will. Poor Steve ! The sweat of horror and 
suspense rolled down his face. While his heart beat in- 
ordinately, his mind was torn with agony. 

Tuckett noticed him. “Hush! [j 
Steve,” he whispered, though his face did 
a ray of hope. 

“God bless you, Ned, old chap,” murmured Steve. Af- 
ter a lengthy pause Mr. Pettit said: 


“Mine and Mr. Tre- 


save him yet, 
not show even 


J 


Fulljames. 


. 
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» “T must confess I was not very particular, as I fully 
‘trusted my clerks. I often hung the key on a nail where 
F they could get it, so that they could get into the back 
» room and put the books away in the vault. There is a 
) spring lock to the door, and the key opens it and the ordi- 
“nary lock together.” 
f “Answer this, witness,” said Farquhar. “Could the 
| prisoner at any time have secured possession of your key 


like, it?” 

“Yes; the key has been out of my possession a whole 
day at a time.” 

“Tell me also: Could the murderer, while in the room, 
have taken the key from the door, or from wherever it 
'. “lay, put it in the pocket of the deceased and then come 

~ out, and without any other key, have left the door as you 

found it?” 

“No, on account of the ordinary lock. It required the 
¥ insertion and turning of'a key, either from the inside or 
» the outside, to leave the door as we found it—that is to 
© say, locked with both locks.” , 

: “T see. Then, as Mr. Trevalyn’s key was found in his 
pocket, the murderer, must either have not come out 
through the door at all, or else he had another key?” 

“That’s it, exactly, and I am certain he never went out 
by either of the windows.” 

3 “That'll do. You may retire. 
, ter Fulljames.” 

This was unexpected by the defense, but they soon saw 
that the prosecution wanted very little from this man, 
though that little was highly important. 

On being sworn, Fulljames testified that Will Ewart 
had once shown him the bank pistol in his room—a fact— 
and he also swore that Patterson had told him he had 
® lately found in the drawer of Will’s desk in the bank a 
© piece of blotting paper on which was drawn the impres- 
' sion or picture of a key of about that size—a fact, but it 
| was not Will who had drawn the picture. 

Patterson was recalled. He admitted having told Full- 
james this, and of having found the blotting paper in the 
drawer, but he would not swear to a belief that the pris- 
oner drew it. He was the most nervous man in the 
oom as he left the box, yet the jury. seemed to notice this 
less than the damaging nature of his testimony, and the 
fact that Tuckett made no attempt to refute or even 


I will call George Wal- 


m.) 
we 


| shake it. 
; “Call Arthur Longstaff !” 
+ There was a sensation in court as Longstaff rose from 


his seat and walked calmly to the box. 

The prisoner’s face had become the color of ashes, and 
the twitching of his hands and his helpless, appealing 
-looks’ toward his brother were telling strongly on the 
jury. 

Ned Tuckett had not yet examined a single witness. 
§ One by one they were stepping out of the box—escaping 
4 from him—and he was not making an effort to shake their 
f testimony. They were all crown witnesses, and as such, 
| having once escaped from the box, they could not be re- 

called by the defense. The jury seemed -astonished that 
e Tuckett did not even make a show of embarrassing some 
» of them by questions before they took their seats. 
Be Indeed, poor Tuckett looked as if he had been thor- 
» oughly overawed and frightened by the superiority of 
that towering intellectual giant. Sir Andrew Farquhar, 


we 


long enough to take an impression of it or get one made 
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the prosecuting attorney, who, with unerring cleverness, 
was slowly and relentlessly weaving a net of incriminat- 
ing testimony about Will Ewart. 

At the back of the hall and outside the building the 
sports were betting three to one against the prisoner’s 
acquittal. Government Detective Johnson was to give 
evidence yet, and it was whispered he had made certain 
discoveries that simply meant the weaving of a rope to 
hang Will Ewart. | 

There was one man in court worth watching—Steve 
Ewart. 

He sat rigid and erect, with grave, set face, his teeth 
and fists almost clinched, his eyes fairly blazing as they 
rested on the man in the box. ‘ 

With him the great moment had come. Would Arthur 
Longstaff dare to repeat his lies against Will? 

Longstaff started and coolly repeated the evidence he 
had given at the inquest. At eight minutes to nine, or 
thereabouts, he had walked from his front office into his 
back .office, closing the door, as was his wont; and from 
there, after a delay of about five minutes, during which 
he had sat still glancing over a newspaper, he stepped out 
onto South Street by his side door. While standing in 
front of the door; looking up at the sky, he heard a 
pistol shot. A few moments later he saw Will Ewart 
dash round the corner of the office and flee past him to- 
ward the station. . The prisoner twice looked back to see 
if he were being pursued. He carried a small package in 
his hand. 

A sensation in court. 

Farquahar announced that he had no questions to ask. 

The audience leaned forward expecting Tuckett to cross- 
examine witness. They could not believe their eyes when 
they saw Longstaff walk out of the witness box without 
Ned Tuckett’s asking a single question. A pretty law- 
yer foorsooth! , A nice man to save an accused person 
from the scaffold! A fine power to set up against Sir 
Andrew Farquhar!. ‘He ought to be knighted as well as 
Sir Andrew,” said one wag of a fellow in the center of the 
hall, whereat those within the radius of hearing laughed. 

It was the general opinion that poor young Will Ewart 
was gone. As things were shaping themselves, he had 
not the ghost of a chance. 

This opinion was strengthened the next moment when 
three things, staggering to the defense, happened almost 
simultaneously : 

First, Mr. Johnson, alias Bennett, the government de- 
tective, was asked not to leave the room, as he would be 
called présently. Next, Mr. Edward Poynter received a7 
subpoena from the prosecution then and there, in conse- 
quence, it was supposed, of some very recent discovery. 

And last, but not least, Edward Tuckett took sick— 
the people said from fright—and asked the judge for a 
short recess. ae. 

Amid a terrible sensation the court was adjourned till 


one o'clock. <=, 


SS 


The betting of the sports was now ten to one against 
the prisoner, Will Ewart, would hang. Bones 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“Well, I suppose you think I’m making a mess of it, 


Steve,’ said Tuckett, gloomily, though he smiled. 
Trevalyn?” 

The three were in an anteroom, awaiting the reopen- 
ing of the court. Tuckett had really been taken sick, but 
he got over the attack in a few minutes. He had over- 
worked ‘himself on the case lately. 

Trevalyn made no reply. He was completely hopeless. 
Steve’s answer was a surprise to his listeners. 

“Ned, old chap,” he said, taking his hand, “if the whole 
world upbraids you, I'll stick to you. I don’t regret my 
choice. You'll surprise some of them yet.’ 

Tuckett’s eyes sparkled and then grew dim with tears. 
His teeth were set together as he turned away. 

“lve got a surprise for you both,” said Trevalyn. “My 
brother Hal has discovered the diamond is bogus. It is 
not the original.” 

Steve leaped to his feet. 

“Trevalyn,” he cried, “you’ve just supplied me with 
what I wanted—the motive for the mysterious visits to 
the bank. Now I’ve got it. The party that stole the 
real diamond put this in its place. For what? To de 
lay the discovery of the robbery, and—ho! ho! Listen,” 
and he explained a new theory connected with the men 
of the bush. 


Presently the three resumed the study of the kodak plate, 
at which they had already spent hours. It showed the 
outlines of two men standing side by side, but except at 
the bottom of the picture was very indistinct. Their faces 
could not be seen at all. 

“It’s a failure,” said Steve at last. 

“I give it up,” put in Tuckett. 
Trevalyn ?” 

“Well, beyond this I can’t see anything,” replied Phil, 
“namely,.that one of them has a strip of his trousers torn 
at the knee. See, it is se 

“What!” cried Steve. He snatched the picture and ran 
to the window, having immediately recalled the scene at 
the corner of O’Hara’s bush the night before. “Ha! It’s 
Basset!” he added. “I’m certain. That shows it was he 
who was in the bank. It was from Basset I snatched the 
locket and chain with Miss Trevalyn’s portrait, and 2 

It had come out before he could check himself, his ex- 
citement being great. 

“My sister!” exclaimed Trevalyn, turning pale. “I 
understand all,” he added. “I discovered her with the 
locket this morning, and from her mutterings and your 
words I—Steve, I’m in duty bound to tell you what I’ve 
discovered to be a fact.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That man Basset is my mother’s brother. The family 
| Cast him off years ago on account of his wildness, and 
) it is said he has since developed into a burglar. I sus- 
} pect he approached father for money, threatening to ex- 


“Eh, 


“The time’s up.” 
“What do you say, 


? pose his connection with the family. ‘The locket and chain 


+ he once stole from Hal. 
shocked, Steve. 
+ cousin, Lenore.” 
_ “I talked with her at the Bush,” said Steve. “But———” 
‘ | “Wh at?” 

“Don't fret so. Basset didn’t murder your father, even 


hough he did visit the bank. I know he’s innocent.” 


My sister must have been 
By the way, Basset has a daughter~my 
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“Thank God. Gwendolin will be glad to know that. — . ) 


I felt in duty bound to tell you what I did” | 
“Whew!” said Steve, suddenly. “I’m thinking—the 
bogus diamond carefully laid on the floor of the bank— 
Basset—the anxiety of the men of the bush—Patterson 
—no, I can’t quite see it, but——” 
A telegram was brought in for Phil Trevalyn. It was 
from his brother Hal, in Clairville, and read as follows: 


“Tell your friend, Ewart, that man named Basset and a 
companion were secretly arrested last night by some one 
who wished to prevent their escape, lest they should be 
wanted before the trial is over. Who or why, I es learn. 

‘HAL. 


“Ho! ho!” said Steve. “More light. 
This thing would solve itself soon.” 

Tuckett and Trevalyn confessed they couldn’t see. 

“You can’t?” exclaimed Steve. ‘Well, look here. The 
author of that arrest is doing it for the same object that 
he had in view when he ‘salted’ the bogus diamond. I’m 
convinced now of Basset’s innocence. ‘Secretly arrested,’ 
you notice. Party who gave orders for arrest anony- 
mous. Surely you can see. They didn’t want Basset at 
the trial, but they want him ‘secretly’ held on tap in 
case . 

“In case of what?” asked the other two, staring in 
amazement. 

‘“Why, in case the trial should take an unforeseen twist 
and go wrong after all. In short, in case my brother is 
declared ‘not guilty.’ ” 

“Whew !” 

“Give me a paper, quick. We must get a telegram to 
Clairville as fast as it can be flashed,” and sitting down, 
Steve started to write, when he suddenly stopped and 
said: 

“Whom can we get in Clairville to do a job?” 

“Brother Hal,” cried Trevalyn. ‘“He’s expecting just 
such a thing. He wanted to come to the trial with me, 
but I said: Hal, I must go, but you stay. Ewart may 
need a friend here to wite some commission to, or mes- 
sage, and you don’t know what service you can do him! 
I know that Hal will only be sf 

“Trevalyn, you’re a brick,” cried Steve. jumping up and 
seizing his hands. “And so is your brother. I'll do if; 
and down he sat and wrote the following telegram: 


I begin to see. 


“HAROLD TREVALYN: Quietly secure quick release of 
Basset, and have him brought here immediately. Assttre 
him no danger. Hurry. STEPHEN Ewart.” 


A messenger was sent running to the telegraph office 
with it. 

“There, we’ve stolen some one’s thunder,” remarked 
Steve. “Now, Ned, I want to talk to you.” 


Phil Trevalyn slipped out and quietly dispatched a sec- 
ond message. 


“Ha: Don’t let word of it reach here nor let surprise 
delay you. Offer Uncle Basset plenty money. Gallop. 


“PHIL 


The trial reopened at one o'clock. Hay and Dent were 


put on the stand in turn and described the afrest, the 
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r’s flight and nervousness, and the finding of the 
and the burglar’s tool on his person. They were 
1 to go without cross-examination, to the disgust of 

ler’s sympathizers—and those were nearly all in 


1 all the evidence of the prosecution was in. 

‘crown rested its case. 

- one of their witnesses had been asked a question 

» defense. People stared in wonder. 

at Will Ewart was lost was the consensus of opinion. 

stich a strong case made out, practically no defense, 

Farguhar’s terrible address to the jury still to come, 

thing could save the prisoner. The jury plainly had 

aeir minds made up. 

The defense began. 

| he court got a surprise. 
sleep. 

e first gave the judge a list of the witnesses he in- 

ed to call, and asked his honor to have them all, ex- 

pt two, sent out of the room, so that they could not 
sar one another testify. One exception was a lady. 

_ Farquhar objected to this. The list were mostly crown 

witnesses, he said, and could not be recalled. 

“They were all subpcenaed for the defense,” replied 

Tuckett, and Sir Andrew sat down, smiling kindly. 

_ The judge granted Tuckett’s demand. A number of 

witnesses left the room. The only man allowed to remain 

was Arthur Longstaff. He was as much surprised as 
he people behind him. He was called to the stand. 
~*Describe exactly where you stood when you heard 
he shot,” said Tuckett. 

“On South Street,just outside the side door of my 

Mace, and within six feet of the stairway,’ replied Long- 

tail. 

‘Did you see anyone pass besides Will Ewart, or was 
anyone near you while you stood there?” 
ongstaft’s former testimony obliged him to say: “No 
but Ewart.” 

Did you go out of the back door of your office at all 
that is, into the back yard?” 

_ After a slight start witness said: 

opened that door for months.” 

+ “That'll do. Robert Barton.” 

Bob Barton trembled worse than the prisoner, his ig- 
otant mind imagining that, soriehow, it was as a cul- 
rit he was there. He was not allowed to tell his whole 
tory just yet. Tuckett had certain questions to ask. 

+ “Did you hear the shot, and if so, where were you at 

the time 7” 

_ Theard the shot. I was hiding under the stairway out- 

ee. 


Ned Tuckett had awakened 


“5 


ES 
VTIIC 
wis : 


“No; I have not 


Neds 
> * 
» 


Ca ; 
“Did you see Pattefson or Longstaff ?” 


He wasn’t on the street. He was in 
he back yard at the time. Patterson lies, too. He was at 
foot of the stairs, not on top. Will Ewart didn't run 
y after the shot at all. It was a man, and 
“That'll do for the present. Call Miss Basset.” 
ongstaff looked decidedly uncomfortable. There was 
-ait of interest in court. Ned Tuckett no longer had 
ptuous looks leveled at him. 
was considerable surprise shown when “the lady 
ise” came forward. Steve had that morning got 
ote from her saying she was coming to court to 
ould try to save his brother. | 
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““Longstaff lies. 


“Proceed,” said Tuckett. 

“Father and I,’ continued Miss Basset, “had an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Trevalyn in his bank that night at 
nine o'clock. It was made by a note sent to me, signed 
M. T., and addressed L. B. I followed father from To- 
ronto, and even around the village, because I feared he 
and Mr. Trevalyn would quarrel. We overtook the latter 
at the bank door about five minutes after half-past eight. 
He stepped into the bank. Father called him out and 
asked him for money. Uncle Trevalyn told father to go 
to the station and wait there, and at nine o’clock he would 
send a package containing one thousand dollars by his 
young clerk, who was inside working at the books, and 
whom we saw through the window. I identify the pris- 
oner as said clerk. Father went off to the station. I re- 
mained outside the bank walking up and down, yet avoid- 
ing notice, because I wanted to see Uncle Trevalyn after 
the clerk had gone. At ten minutes to nine the clerk came 
out. I was just passing. Not wishing him to see me} 
I hurried past, saying ‘Good-night!? In my excitement I 
dropped my purse. The clerk hastened away to the sta- 
tion with the package in his hand.” 

“Proceed, please.” 

“Anxious as I was to see uncle and ask him to give 
father steady employment, I was afraid to go into the 
bank—there was an office full of men near—so | waited, 
hoping he would come out. I had already seen a former 
witness—Patterson—pass and look into the bank, but he 
could not see me, as I slipped into the dark archway. At 
five minutes to nine father returned from the station by 
another route. He was angry, having missed the young 
clerk. He would not listen to me, but wanted to go into 
the bank and talk with Uncle Trevalyn. Seeing a gentle- 
man coming down the street, we both slipped into the 
dark archway, and from there we saw lights flashing on 
the pump factory. Some man also passed the rear end of 
the archway to the left very hurriedly. Father was much 
nearer to him than I, and says he'd almost know him 
again.” 

“Was he large?” 

“Very. Well, father rushed out onto the sidewalk, with 
me after him. There was no one in sight. Father 
ran into the bank, while I paused at the door, sur- 
prised. There was a man _ in the bank—the gen- 
tleman we had seen coming down the street. He 
was knocking on the door of uncle's inner room. He 
turned and looked at father, and then stooped, as if to 
pick something up. I stepped inside the front door. 
‘Father,’ I began. That moment there was a startling 


loud pistol shot in tHe inner room, a low ery and the sounds 28 


Miss Basset paused. 


of a scuffle or staggering.” 
“These three people 


“Good heavens,” thought Steve. 


were in the bank when Murphy and I were at the arch-) | 
way. They mtst have rufi away just as we entered the 


office.” ; 
“The three of us were thtnderstruck,” continued the- 


lady. “The gentleman said to father: ‘Quick! Take 


J, 


the lady away. There’s danger here.” The three of. sane 


hurried ott, father pushing by the stranger, reaching the 
sidewalk first and rushing off alone. The gentleman 
courteously took, my arm, for I was weak, and the two of 
us fled round the corner onto South Street, passing th 
office, in which there was a crowd of men. A little late 
we separated. I ran to the railway station, d- 
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one Il saw there was the young clerk—the prisoner—who 
had been quietly waiting for father for‘nearly ten minutes. 

There was the greatest excitement in court as she con- 
cluded her testimony. For some minutes the dropping of 
a pin might have been heard. 

“Did you see that man—Longstaff—on South Street, 
near the corner, as you passed?” asked Tuckett. 

“T am positive there was no one on the sidewalk on 
either street. Moreover, I recall that the gentleman said: 
‘Madam, fortunately there is no ene about. You're safe.’ 
He was a most chivalrous and refined gentleman.” 

Great sensation in court. Every eye was turned on 
Lonestaff, who was thus given the lie direct. His face 
liad assumed a ghastly pallor. 

Steve’s, heart bounded with joy, and so did the pris- 
oner’s. Hope sprang up anew. The people, now wholly 
with the prisoner, were fast gaining respect for Tuckett. 

“ne more question, madam,’ said that gentleman. 
“Could you identify the strange, chivalrous gentleman 
that was in the bank with you and your father, and that so 
kindly helped you ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Basset, and she looked slowly around. 
“Ah. I see him in court,” she cried. ‘‘There he is!” and 
she pointed to a man sitting well in front. 

‘Tremendous sensation. 

The man smiled and bowed. 

It was Mr. Poynter! 


CHAPTER XX. 


Mr. Poynter, smiling, talked in whispers with a fine- 
looking, dignified, white-haired, but extremely youthful- 
looking old gentleman, who sat beside him. He had al- 
ready sent word to Tuckett that he wished to testify. 

He was called to the box. He corroborated the part 
of Miss Basset’s evidence in which he was concerned, and 
said : 

“While knocking at the door I dropped a flat cuff but- 
ton, which got caught underneath the door. Just as the 
lady entered I stooped to pick it up, but my fingers clos- 
ing on it, pushed the button still further under and into the 
other room.” 

“Whew!” muttered Steve. “I remember now where I 
first saw that button—at the Union Station, Toronto, when 
mother and I—I must ask this Poynter some time.” 

“While stooping,’ continued Poynter, “I heard a noise 


within the room as of some one leaping out of a chair and 


upsetting it, and a voice cried out: 
And you'd shoot me?” 


“I thought immediately of ‘Et tu, Brute,’ and looked 
at Basset beside me, and that moment the shot came.” 


Among a few people there was a great sensation. 
Trevalyn whispered excitedly to Steve, and the latter 
nudged and spoke to him. Longstaff grew paler. The late 
Mr. Trevalyn was wont to address any man he knew well 
as signor. 


Whispers of “the man at the window—he who passed 
the archway te the left,” could be heard throughout the 
room. 

Farquhar arose to cross-examine Poynter. 


“Why did you enter the bank?” he asked. 
your business with deceased ?” 


“What! You signor? 


“What was 


Question objected to by Tuckett. The bench was about 
to decide, when Poynter smilingly said: : 

“T'll gladly tell you. I went in to see Mr. Trevalyn 
about this same young man, the prisoner. [am the bosom 
friend and acting agent of a very wealthy gentleman deeply 
interested, through purely. sentimental motives, in the wel- _ 
fare of the Ewart family. In fact, | was sent to the yil- 
lage to study the Ewart boys, become their friemd, help 
them in their careers, find out if they had the ambition” 
to take a course at Toronto University, and, in short, ‘to 
prepare them, in due time, for the benevolent intention 
of the gentleman I represent, who is a millionaire without 
heirs of his own, and desires to bequeath his property to 
the Ewart boys, for private reasons of his own. My. in- 
tention in knocking at the door was to have an interview 
on the subject with poor Mr. Trevalyn.” 

To say this created a stir in court would be putting it > 
mildly. It added a romantic interest to the case that fas- 
cinated everybody. All guessed that the white-hairéd 
gentleman seen with Poynter was the person in question. 

Sir Andrew Farquhar here arose. | 

“Your lordship,’ he said, smilimg kindly, “as counsel 
for the crown, I deem it my pleasant duty, in view of the 
sudden turn this remarkable case has taken, to ask your 
lordship to let it drop right here and acquit the prisoner,’ 
whom my reason tells me to be innocent. Nay, my con- 
science prompts me, as the crown’s representative, to agk 
you to take such steps at this crisis as will enablé the 
court, not only to acknowledge his innocence, but even to 
do it in such an emphatic manner as will serve as some 
kind of partial atonement and compensation for the wrong 
done him. With my brother counsel—this brilliant young 
man, who has so ably conducted the defense, who has 
astonished us by his adroit tactics, who has this day provefr 
himself to be an honor and credit to the Canadian bar, who, 
if my instinct serves me, will some day, not far distant, 
be acknowledged one of the brightest shining legal lights 


of the country—in conjunction, I say, with this young » | 


forensic gladiator, whom I am proud to have done legal 
battle with—ay ! though I have been, for the first time in 
my life, vanquished—I ask your lordship to end the case 
here, and have the prisoner honorably discharged.” 


The presence of judge and jury and the calls of the 


usher could not restrain the roar of applause bursting from © q 


a thousand throats that greeted this magnificent tribute to, _ 
and eulogy of, the splendid talents of the bashful, blush- 
ing, unassuming and boyish Ned Tuckett. It was deafens 
ing. It had a joyful ring. 

What they had just listened to—and it would soon be 
flashing over the wires to all parts—meant life and liberty, 
for Will Ewart, relief and joy for his friends, widespread 
fame for Tuckett. 


The judge was about to grant Farquhar’s request, the 
applause having subsided, when Tuckett rose quickly to 
his feet. | ; 

“Your lordship,” he said, “I sincerely thank counsel for 
the crown for his kind words, of which I am unworthy. _ 
[ join him in asking that the prisoner may be at once, 
creditably discharged, but I cannot join in the request that — 
the case may here end. 


good name by availing myself of my present right to put _ ef 


As prisoner’s counsel, I must Be 
seize the chance, while it lasts, to further vindicate his 


| 
| 


since seen this 


| uit one, laughed at Bob’s humorous sally. 
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ses. in the box. I therefore beg your lordship that 
Base . may gO on,’ 
‘he people were fairly staggered. Judge, jury and 
msel for the crown were struck speechless. 
n ean? What was Tuckett driving at? 


There came a silence so deep that the dropping of a 
po have been heard. Then the judge yielded his 
mission, and all- eyes turned on Tuckett. 

‘Your lordship,” 
avart in the box.” 
AN second hush fell on the room. 
phe people held their breath. 


said he, “I desire to put Stephen 


CHAPTER XXI. 


4 Steve took the stand, and with admirable coolness gave 
‘gtaphic account of his whole work on the case, telling 
verything the reader is acquainted with, except a few 
ircumstances and trifling events that might be hurtful to 
passett. 


Bob Barton was called. He testified that, on leaving 
> front office shortly before nine, he went round on 
Bic Street and looked into the back office through the 
indow. Presently Longstaff entered. He raised the 
sindow curtain slightly, looked into the back yard, and 
n, dropping the curtain, leaped over to the table and 
atched up his lamp. He lowered the curtain of Bob’s 
ndow as a precaution, but Bob averred he was still able 
see through the crack. He saw Longstaff waving the 
p back and forward in front of the back window, while 
|} one hand he held a corner of the curtain up. 
urther examined by Tuckett, Bob swore that Long- 
E suddenly set down his lamp, opened the back door 
‘stepped out into the yard. Presently there was a 
ol report. Bob, hearing Patterson on the steps, took 
mige under the dark stairway. He saw Patterson run 
the corner, stop, turn back and remount the stairway. 
e heard him in the hall above. Now he saw a man turn- 
the corner of the office and rushing past him. He had 
man—Basset—near O’Hara’s bush. 
sarcely had the runner got by, when a man and a woman 
me round the office corner together. They, too, were 
ning hard. They fled down South Street, toward the 
ilway station. 
gl was just a-goin’ to come forth from my hidin’ place,” 
id Bob, “when Longstaff stepped out of his side door. 
shad heard his back door closing just before the second 
inner appeared. As his foot touched the sidewalk I 
atd him kind o’ shiver—he was so close I could ’a 
uuched him—and as he looked up and down, say: ‘Well, 
fe 1¢ Ruby-corn is crost.. He hurried reund the corner on 
) Main Street. That’s all, from yours truly, Bob 
o> : 
In spite of the tragic surprise, every man in the room, 
That one was 
ngs taff, now the color of a corpse. 
Your lordship, IT demand the immediate arrest of Ar- 
erat ” said Tuckett. 
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What did: 


Great excitement. A great stroke! Tuckett here per- 
formed a masterpiece of strategy. The crowd did not 
understand the motive at first; but as soon as Longstaff 
was arrested they did. Tuckett asked that his other wit- 
nesses be now brought in. 

In they came, Cressy, Fulljames, Patterson and others. 
When Fulljames , and Patterson saw Longstaff standing 
near the dock, handcuffed and in custody, ‘and when they 
grasped the fact that Will Ewart had long ago been ac- 
quitted and the trial was still going on, they were almost 
paralyzed by astonishment and fear. 

Patterson was called to the stand. 

“Where did you go on your wheel the night of the 
murder?” asked Tuckett. 

“Oh, just down the road for a little spin,” 
nervously uttered reply. 

“Do you know one Daniel Basset ?” 

“Patterson grew paler, and stammered forth: 

“Do -you smoke ‘Robinson’s Twist?’ ” 

“Y¥-yes.” 

“Come,” said Tuckett, with an assumption of anger and 
impatience, “tell the court this whole business with “Basset. 
You know him well enough to lend him tobacco. We 
want your version of it.” 

The audience was as surprised as poor Patterson, who 
imagined his whole secret was known. He had really 
given Basset tobacco—the famous “Twist’—but he could 
not suppose that Tuckett and Steve had merely guessed 
that, or, at all events, arrived at it by “putting two and 
two together.” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” stammered the cowardly Patter- 
son. “It was Fulljames put me up to it.” 

“You lie!’ cried the accused individual. There was: 
another tremendous sensation. Steve whispered to 
Tuckett. The latter immediately had Longstaff turned 
round, so that his back would be toward Fulljames. He 
had tried to signal to the latter. 

“Go on. Tell your share in it,’ said Tuckett, with a 
look as if he knew all about it and was not fishing to get 
the truth. 

“Well, 
help them rob the bank, Fulljames urged me on, and—— 

Patterson was now making a _ confession. -He had 
broken down before Tuckett’s clever ruse of arresting 
Longstaff. “Yes,” he continued, in a wailing voice, “[ 
promised to help the men, but they didn’t do it, mind you, 
nor me, either. _ I Baxe e the combination to Fulljames, as 
well as to them, ay! and it was Fulljames that got me to 
have the key made and he himself shot off the pistol when 
I stole it out of i 

Patterson fainted, and was carried out of the box. Full- 
james sat on a bench, and placing his elbows on his knees, 
buried his head in his hands. 

Longstaff shouted out, in thunder tones: 


“Don’t weaken, Fulljarfes. Don’t tell a thing. They're 
bluffing. They——-” ‘ 


was the 


“Ves? 


when I arranged with the men of the bush to 


9? 


He was hurried out of @he room by the constables, amid — ee 


a scene of excitement that has rarely, if ever, been equaled 


in a court of law, just as fal Trevalyn arrived with Bas-... 4 


set, and walked into the ourt. 
F ulljames did weaken, though, and even made a co 


fen 
Redes OI Le 


BRAVE AND BOLD. 


_ fession; ay! he broke down, in spite of his iron nerve, as 


Patterson had. 


He told how Patterson had confided to him, one day, — 


that he had been secretly approached by two strangers on 
the subject of robbing the Trevalyn bank. He was to get 
a share of the spoils in return for giving them informa- 
tion, the combination of the vault, etc., and such help, 


devoid of personal risk, as he could. Fulljames confided . 


the story to Longstaff—his bosom friend, though the 
townspeople did not know it—and, after a talk, the two 


off his chair, uttering the words Poynter had heard 
staff put his arm in, with pistol in hand, at the Core 
the window, and fired. He was quickly lowered by 


james, and a few moments later he was round on M ail 
Street in front of the bank, with Pettit and others. Mr 
Trevalyn himself made the noises and turned off the lig! its. 
while groping for the doork1:ob. aa 
After finding the body Longstaff picked the diamond 
up from the floor, and a little later ran into the vatilt, 


ee 


snatched a parcel of bills from the innermost compartment, 


threw it in a corner of the outside compartment—the com- 
bination of whose door he knew and could open at any 

time—and came hurrying out in sight of Mr. Pettit and 
this way got from him not only the combination of the ‘others, with nothing in his hands, saying: “You go in, 4 
outer door of the vault, but also the knowledge of the Pettit. It’s your place.” Panes 
various amounts of money in it from time to time. He Next night he and Fulljames entered the bank by mea ns 
urged Patterson to advise Basset to appoint pay night for of Patterson’s manufactured keys, secured the money from — 
the men—June 21st—as the best time to commit the rob- the outer gompartment of the vault, and left a bogus dia- — 
bery; then he and Longstaff planned to forestall them in mond on the floor. After this Fulljames hinted to Patter- 
the robbery amd have them caught in the act, when they son that he had secret information that the diamond wa a 
came, as further security for themselves. When he still in the bank, Mr. Trevalyn having dropped it, and _ 
thought the time was appointed beyond recall, he said to as he hoped for, Patterson conveyed it to Basset. : These 
Patterson: “Surely, you’re not serious in this thing. idea was to have Basset’s gang caught in an attempt to 
Why, I’ve been simply joking all along.” That was about rob the bank, so that the murder would be laid to their 
six o'clock of the evening of the crime. Patterson took ; ee 


door. 
alarm, and, at the first chance, hurried to the bush to This was part of the Clairville commotion. The res = 
call the engagement off. This was the trip he made on was the trial, conviction and punishment of F ulljames and 
his bicycle, after leaving Will. | | Longstaff, and the escape of the erring Basset, Patterson _ 
_, Fulljames and Longstaff arranged a code of signals to managed to get away from the place, too, without being | 
appear on the pump-factory door, where they could not be punished, and many are glad of it, for he has since led \’ 
seen, except from the two points where they were made | 


an exemplary life, having received a terrible warning, _ 
—namely, the bedroom of the gne and the inner or The diamond and the money were found in Longstaft’s 
private office of the other. Fulljames had a long rope i 


ze 
house. 5. 
ladder, which he could let down from his bedroom win- 
dow, on the third floor, till an end touched the eround. 


decided to take advantage of the way things stood to get 
the spoils for themselves. 
Fulljames kept advising Patterson what to do, and in 


fe a a 


Of Steve and Will Ewart, we need not speak, knowi ne B 1 
that such good young men must prosper. Moreover, we _ 
have already left them in the care of Peynter’s friend, the | 


white-haired gentleman, and, as he has adopted them as = 
sons, they cannot come to want. This Col. Willoughby 
afterwards married Mrs. Ewart, whom he had long loved. 
The Trevalyn boys, Ned Tuckett and the Ewarts ar 

great friends, and no wonder. If an additional reaso 

were wanted it may be found in the fact that Steve ig a 
engaged to Gwendolin Trevalyn, and when the event 
comes off Ned Tuckett is to be his “best man.” eae 


It was not intended to murder Mr. Trevalyn. That 
was the result of circumstances, and of their attempt be- 
ing precipitated by these circumstances. 


Each had arranged well for an alibi. Longstaff, we - 
know, was in his office. Fifty men would have sworn 
that. Fulljames was in his sitting room, with Cressy, 
when, about twenty minutes from nine, he got word from 
Longstaff that Mr. Trevalyn was in his office. “Get ready.” 
At five minutes to nine, or shortly before it, Fulljames 
went into his bedroom to dress. He already had his dress 

é: suit concealed beneath his long dressing gown. Signals 

- passed between the two conspirators, Fulljames, mean- 

_ while, humming a tune and occasionally talking out to 
Cressy. 


THB END. 


N ext week’s issue, No. 80, will contain “The Athlete of 
Rossville; or, The Isle of Serpents,” by Cornelius Shea. 
This story will show you what an athletic American boy 
can do when placed in a perilous position. ei 

The story opens at an athletic contest in the little ville 
of Rossville. It shows how the he 
a triend at the same time. 


7 The rope ladder was lowered. Longstaff crossed the 
bs yard, ascended to the top of the open window, and saw 
the diamond in Mr. Trevalyn’s hand. He tried to signal 


up to Pulljames, when Mr, Trevalyn turned and sprang 


- “— 
rte . 


4 g * ~ P . 4 . 
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Largest Circulation of Any 5c. Library Published 


Tip Top Weekly 


THE IDEAL PUBLICATION ‘FOR THE AMERICAN YOUTH 


SERRE 


The stories that appear in Tip Top have been written especially for the bright, 
up-to-date American lad. ‘They detail the adventures of Frank and Dick Merriwell, 
two brothers, who are all-around athletes with plenty of dash and pluck. 
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LATEST NUMBERS 


412—Frank Merriwell Besieged; or, Dick Merriwells Daring Rescue 
413—Frank Merriwell’s Quick Work; or, Dick Merriwell’s Cipher Message 
414 Dick Merriwell on Hand; or, Just in Time to Win 

415—Dick Merriwell’s Devotion; or, Playing Against Ten Men 
416—Dick Merriwell’s Racket; or, An Earthquake at the School 
417—Dick Merriwell’s Sand; or, Winning by Pure Grit 

418—Dick Merriwell’s Force; or, On Hand When Needed 

419—Dick Merriwell Trapped; or, The Plot of a Desperate Boy 
420—Dick Merriwell’s Assurance; or, Trusted To The Last 
421—Dick Merriwell’s Base Running; or, The Man With The Icy Hand 


To be had from all newsdealers, or sent upon the receipt of price, 
oc., by the Publishers a 
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STREET & SMITH, 238 William St., New York | 
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